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Dewey: 1859-1959 


John Dewey was born in Burlington, Vermont, on October 20, 1859. 
After graduating with a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University 
of Vermont in 1879, he taught school in Oil City, Pennsylvania, and 
in Charlotte, Vermont. From 1882 to 1884 he studied at Johns Hopkins 
University, earning his doctorate in political science and philosophy. 
He was an instructor and assistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of Michigan from 1884 to 1888, professor of mental and 
moral philosophy and logic at the University of Minnesota in 1888-89, 
and professor of philosophy at the University of Michigan from 1889 
to 1894. Dewey came to the University of Chicago as head professor 
of philosophy in July, 1894. At Chicago he also served as head of 
the Department of Pedagogy (Education) and as director of the 
School of Education. In 1904 Dewey was appointed professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, where he spent the remainder 
of his long and eminent career. He died in New York, June 1, 1952. 

Dewey's Chicago period was a most important one in his develop- 
ment as a philosopher and educational thinker, During his ten years 
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at Chicago he completed his movement, begun at Michigan, from 
absolutism to relativism, from idealism to naturalism, from Hegelian- 
ism to experimentalism, from formal logic to instrumental logic, and 
from an analytic psychology to a functional psychology. In his famous 
Laboratory School he tested his ideas and worked out their educa- 
tional bearings, and he found in education a focus which enabled 
him to fuse these ideas into operative unity. It is fitting, therefore, 
that the University of Chicago honor John Dewey, and this by a 
special issue of the journal for which he wrote the first article in 
the very first number (January, 1896) that appeared under Univer- 


sity auspices. 

In preparing the special issue, we sought contributors who were 
competent, interested in Dewey, and young enough to be unscarred 
psychically and professionally by the educational battles of the twen- 
ties and thirties. Having picked our contributors, we imposed no 
plan upon them but gave them free rein to write on any aspect of 
Dewey's thought or life that they wished. We hoped in this way to 


obtain articles that would be sound and fresh and unhackneyed in 
view and treatment. That we were not disappointed will be evident 
to the reader. 
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LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


University of Chicago 


Dewey and Progressive Education 


The metaphysician and epistemologist who has played the greatest 
role in the determination of the methods and objectives of con- 
temporary elementary and secondary education is Professor John 
Dewey. . . . Mr. Dewey had the misfortune of being widely mis- 
understood and so, unwittingly, has served as the great philosophical 
instigator and prophet for what has come to be called “progressive 
education.” It seems clear that he had little realization of what he 
_ had wrought until his later years, when he made several efforts to 
correct the misunderstanding that had occurred. 

Now I happen to believe that Mr. Dewey was a pretty good phi- 
losopher and that, correctly understood, what he really had to say 
has relevance to the educational enterprise. Dewey was concerned 
with the problem of how we think, and this was the title of one of 
his earliest and best books. To express his conclusions in the jargon 
of the philosophers, all thinking originates in a problematic situation 
and is brought to a conclusion within a context which shapes the 
thinking and determines the relevance and, indeed, the truth of the 
conclusion. . . . We think when we have a problem to think about. 
The way we think is determined by a complex context involving 
certain partial information and certain desired conclusions, . . . It is 
understandable, therefore, that Dewey emerged with a somewhat 
new definition of knowledge and of truth. Knowledge is what we 
seek in trying to solve a problem, and truth is the answer that satis- 
factorily solves the problem. 

There is one other fundamental idea about Dewey’s philosophy, 
developed in his later work, namely, the concept of value or the end 
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of human life. The object of living, according to Dewey, is growth, 
and all he really means by this is that we must go right on having 
problems if we are to realize the full richness of life. I think we all 
know from our own experience what he is talking about. Too many 
minds become frozen at a certain point: they possess all the answers. 
Thinking ceases, according to Dewey, when all one’s values become 
fixed and there are no live, interesting, and new things to think about. 
The essential principles, then, of Mr. Dewey's philosophy are that 
the learning process occurs within a context of concern and chal- 
lenge, and life takes on values as long as this continues as an active 
process. 

But look what happened when certain persuasive teachers of 
teachers began to explain what Dewey meant. Thinking begins, says 
Mr. Dewey, in an interest or a concern. Therefore, said the educator, 
our problem is to interest students; and this interpretation passed 
over easily into the distortion of amusing and entertaining them. 
Dewey certainly did not mean anything like this. I suppose it is true 
to say that one way of interesting the child in mathematics is to 
play games which involve the use of arithmetic, but another way of 
getting him interested is to require him to learn enough mathematics 
so that he becomes aware of problems that had not previously existed 
for him. It is a valuable thing, of course, to interest a child in learn- 
ing to read, but this does not mean keeping the child amused and 
entertained whether or not he learns to read. Still another kind of 
unfortunate misunderstanding occurred as to Dewey's theory of 
truth. For Dewey, truth is the solution, the particular set of facts 
and hypotheses that actually work to solve a problem. Now this 
became translated into some kind of inverted “adjustment to the 
environment,” a phrase which Dewey himself often uses. Dewey is 
really saying that thinking begins in maladjustment to the environ- 
ment and continues as an active, tough, and difficult process, whereby 
we solve the problems that occur within our experience. This was 
misunderstood by certain professional educators, whose influence 
exceeded their wisdom, to mean that the end of the educational 
process is the adjustment of our youngsters to their environment 
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with no particular concern or activity on their part. For example, 
marks were eliminated so that the young person might not suffer the 
frustration of feeling inferior to others. Students were promoted in 
both the elementary and the secondary schools whether they deserved 
it or not in order that they might have no sense of maladjustment. 
This enormous sensitivity and tenderness for the sense of security 
and adaptation of the child is a frightful travesty upon Dewey's 
thinking. His was really a rigorous mind, believing that the adjust- 
ments that we make to the problems arising in our experience occur 
only through hard and active thinking, and if the adjustments are 
made for us, nothing of any educational significance occurs. 

And a final grievous error is made in the interpretation of Dewey's 
theory of value. He did say that value was growth, meaning by that 
that the good life is being endlessly challenged and endlessly dissatis- 
fied with the limitations of the present. This is how we grow and stay 
alive, said Dewey, but this principle was translated by certain 
thoughtless progressives into a complete lack of discipline for youth. 
Let them express themselves, it was said, and give them complete and 
unrestrained freedom of action and speech, of manners and lack of 
manners; only then will they grow. ... But Dewey entertained no such 
idea. Growth, for him, was a thoroughly disciplined kind of concept, 
in terms of which the human mind was constantly beaten back and 
forth between brute fact and the flights of human hope and aspiration. 
John Dewey was one of the most significant philosophers of our time, 
and the serious misunderstanding of him—unlike most philosophical 
misunderstandings—has affected millions of lives. 


NOTE 


1. Chancellor Kimpton was prevented by the pressure of other duties from 
from making a special contribution to this issue. With his permission, therefore, 
we are reprinting here his comments on Dewey as an educational philosopher 
as taken from his recent address, “The University and the High School—Past and 
Future.” His tribute to Dewey was originally published in The High School in a 
New Era, edited by Francis $. Chase and Harold A. Anderson (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958) and is reprinted here with permission of the Press. 
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GEORGE E. BARTON, JR. 


Tulane University 


John Dewey: Too Soon a Period Prece? 


Today, as in John Dewey’s lifetime, education is an arena of struggles, 
practical and theoretical—struggles over integration, tougher stand- 
ards, bright students, mathematics, sciences, foreign languages, life 
adjustments, frills, juvenile delinquency, 1equirements for teachers, 
money for education, and a host of other topics. Today, as in Dewey's 
lifetime, it is the business of an intelligent theory of education to 
find principles so fundamental and inclusive that they will guide the 
development of a plan of operations which will, in turn, guide the 
thoughts and actions of the contending parties into constructive 
co-operation. 

While Dewey lived, our new plans of educational operation fre- 
quently issued from his principles. But today, some of our would-be 
educational reformers form their principles by negating ideas which 
they mistakenly attribute to Dewey; and others proceed as if they 
had never heard of Dewey or as if there were no use in looking toward 
his ideas for guidance. Does he deserve so soon to be treated as a 
period piece? Can his ideas no longer guide American education? 

The present writer cannot claim to be a follower of Dewey, since he 
finds need for fundamental changes in Dewey's principles. But he 
thinks he recognizes philosophic greatness when he sees it; and he 
believes that, in our present crisis, we desperately need some con- 
tinuation of a kind of philosophy which is intended to yield a practical 
program for the guidance of schools. This article will therefore try 
to suggest ways of maintaining the continuity of the Dewey tradition 
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by explaining his principles differently, developing them specifically, 
and enlarging them generously. 


We cannot usefully make Dewey a mediator of our educational 
disputes until the plaintiff quits confusing him with the defendant! 
Some time ago, the present writer happened to overhear a young 
English instructor “explaining Dewey’s philosophy of education” to 
Freshmen. On looking up the article upon which the astounding 
performance was based, the present writer discovered something, no 
better and no worse than many other recent comments, which re- 
ferred to “John Dewey’s philosophy of barbarism” and explained, “If 
that phrase seems unduly harsh, I may say that I have in mind 
Dewey’s hostility to what he regarded as leisure-class studies; his 
anti-historical attitude, his desire—intensified in his followers—to 
immerse students in the contemporary and immediate; and his denial 
of a hierarchy of studies, his doctrine that all kinds of experience 
are equally valuable; and it would not be irrelevant to add his noto- 
riously inept writing” (1). 

Why do so many supposedly educated persons consistently mis- 
understand Dewey? Inept writing? Nonsense! This kind of misinter- 
pretation is due to bad reading. The formula for misunderstanding 
Dewey can be applied even by readers untrained in philosophy: 
When something has two aspects, ignore one of them. 

For example: of the two aspects of Dewey's experience, forget the 
longitudinal one called continuity, remember only the lateral one 
called interaction, and you end with Dewey’s “philosophy of barba- 
rism” which wants “to immerse students in the contemporary and 
the immediate.” Again, Dewey’s continuity refers to the fact that 
any present experience is what it is by virtue of the way it is modified 
by the past and modifies the future. Ignore the reference to the future, 
and you may complain that “progressivism” is “strong in believing 
that the present is important and real—weak in believing that the 
future is equally important and real.” But forget the reference to the 
past, and you may start talking about Dewey’s “anti-historical atti- 
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tude.” Again, Dewey’s interaction is a transaction between an indi- 
vidual and what, in any situation, constitutes his environment. 
Remember only the individual, and Dewey appears as an irresponsi- 
ble radical teaching children that the world is their oyster. Remember 
only the environment, and Dewey is transmogrified into a stupid 
conservative bent on adjusting the young to the roles in which they 
are cast by contemporary culture (2). Again, Dewey treats education 
in terms of qualities of experience, which may range from educative 
to miseducative. Failing to notice this, some assert that Dewey takes 
all experience to be educative. If they then go on to talk about “good 
education” and “bad education,” this may be a harmless semantic 
shift; but if they do not go on to make this distinction, they end in 
such enormities as the reference to Dewey’s “doctrine that all kinds 
of experience are equally or uniquely valuable” (3). 

What is the cure for such misinterpretations? The cure is appar- 
ently not to write a book correcting them. Such a book has already 
been written by Dewey himself. It is called Experience and Edu- 
cation. It has only one hundred sixteen short pages. For twenty-one 
years, it has been available to anyone who can read. If responsible 
scholars outside the field of education will not read it, there is no 
reason to suppose they will read anything else. The first part of the 
cure is to lead people to read what Dewey himself said, instead of 
what somebody else says that he said. The second part of the cure 
is to teach people how to read Dewey’s sort of prose. Generally, this 
involves teaching them the arts of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. 
Specifically, this involves showing them the characteristic form of 
Dewey's discourse—the “dialectical developments which are indis- 
pensable to any systematic knowledge” (4), which usually take the 
form of differentiating two aspects, discussing them separately, and 
then insisting that they are inseparable in practice. Once readers get 
the habit of looking for this rhetorical and dialectical pattern in 
Dewey, they can almost write his chapters for him—and they no 
longer systematically misunderstand him. At least, this has been the 
experience of the writer and some of his friends when they have 
tested in their classes the approach here recommended. 
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But what a way to “save” Dewey! Are we rescuing him from 
the jackals only to destroy him ourselves with our rescue machinery? 
Are we proposing to teach Dewey's principles by grammar, rhetoric, 
and dialectic, instead of by the method indicated by Dewey’s prin- 
ciples? Up, Scott Buchanan? Down, Dewey? 

The proposal to change Dewey’s rhetoric seems to imply some 
need for changing his philosophy. If it be true that, to keep Dewey’s 
principles alive, we must explain them differently, perhaps it is also 
true that, to keep Dewey’s principles alive, we must develop them 
specifically, in ways in which Dewey did not develop them. And 
the rhetorical point we have considered may be only one illustration 
of this philosophic need. 

The threat to Dewey in what we have been saying does not lie 
in the admission that he wrote badly, even if he did. The threat 
lies rather in the suggestion that there is something wrong with the 
education of school teachers, college professors, and other intellec- 
tuals when they repeatedly make mish-mash out of the ideas of their 


culture's leading thinker, even if he does write badly. Ordinarily it 
would be outrageous sophistry to blame a philosopher because his 
readers read him badly. But John Dewey offered his philosophy as 
a guide to education and insisted that it be judged by its educational 
results. 


It is Dewey himself who writes: “Although a book called Democ- 
racy and Education was for many years that in which my philosophy, 
such as it is, was most fully expounded, I do not know that philo- 
sophic critics, as distinct from teachers, have ever had recourse to 
it. I have wondered whether such facts signified that philosophers 
in general, although they are themselves usually teachers, have not 
taken education with sufficient seriousness for it to occur to them 
that any rational person could actually think it is possible that phi- 
losophizing should focus about education as the supreme human 
interest in which, moreover, other problems, cosmological, moral, 
logical, come to a head. At all events, this handle is offered to any 
subsequent critic who may wish to lay hold of it” (5). 

And it is Dewey himself, in Democracy and Education, who says, 
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“Education is the laboratory in which philosophic distinctions be- 
come concrete and are tested,” and who explains: “Philosophic 
thinking has for its differentia the fact that the uncertainties with 
which it deals are found in widespread social conditions and aims, 
consisting in a conflict of organized interests and institutional claims. 
Since the only way of bringing about a harmonious readjustment of 
the opposed tendencies is through a modification of emotional and 
intellectual disposition, philosophy is at once an explicit formulation 
of the various interests of life and a propounding of points of view 
and methods through which a better balance of interests may be 
effected. Since education is the process through which the needed 
transformation may be accomplished and not remain a mere hy- 
pothesis as to what is desirable, we reach a justification of the state- 
ment that philosophy is the theory of education as a deliberately 
conducted practice” (6: 384, 387). 

Having quoted these texts, we may let the matter rest. We do 
not know whether any of his misinterpreters were educated by his 
methods, and we do not particularly care, for we have no interest 
in making a case against Dewey. Any case made on the ground that 
his readers have misread him might be unfair and sophistical, in 
spite of the tests he suggests. 

What we are interested in is recommending that our “hypothesis 
as to what is desirable” be given a broader trial than we have been 
able to give it. And so we may be content to exhibit dialectically 
the relation between our proposal—to teach by the arts of grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic—and Dewey's proposal—to teach by the gen- 
eral pattern of inquiry. 

It seems fair to suggest that, for Dewey, there is really only one 
“liberal art”—the art of inquiry. “Inquiry is the controlled or directed 
transformation of an indeterminate situation into one that is so 
determinate in its constituent distinctions and relations as to convert 
the elements of the original situation into a unified whole” (7). In 
any field whatsoever, the student who can be stimulated to inquire 
will begin to learn. And the student who is stimulated to inquire not 
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once but again and again, not in a single field but in all areas of 


human living, will gradually learn the art of inquiry itself; and this 


art is the open sesame to all particular learnings. 

Now there is nothing in this which says that the student should 
not learn the arts of the trivium—and the mathematical arts of the 
quadrivium, too, for that matter. On the contrary, one of the neces- 
sary functions within the general pattern of inquiry is reasoning in 
the customary narrow sense of ratiocination or rational discourse: 
its arts or skills must be mastered. But such arts are formal and 
barren outside the context of the conduct of inquiry. And so, again 
and again, the pedagogical conclusion has been drawn that they 
must be taught within the context of a complete purposive activity 
of problem-solving. This is good as far as it goes: there are many 
advantages to learning in the context of a significant problem. But 
after the learner has become clear about the place of a particular 
kind of art within the total activity, can we not legitimately concen- 
trate on leading him to think about it and practice it until he be- 
comes really skilful in it? And should we not make a pretty careful 
inventory of the various arts for which incidental practice is liable 
to be too scattered or too thoughtless, and make sure that students 
master them thoroughly? 

There seems to be nothing in the Dewey frame of reference which 
forbids this. But not to forbid it is not enough. If the Dewey sche- 
matism is to seem relevant to today’s problems of raising intellectual 
standards, must not its principles be developed so that the particular 
species of activity they involve are identified and explicitly recom- 
mended to teachers and students? 


The point so far developed through one illustration may now be 
generalized. In every field, Dewey’s thought tends to swing between 
complete generality and complete particularity, with no marked 
pause between the extremes. In the abstract, his principles apply with 
complete generality to any situation. In the concrete, his principles 
find unique application in every particular situation. We are now 
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suggesting a development of his principles to show explicitly the 
different species of operation usually needed to make them effective 
in our time, and the different types of situation which, in our time, 
usually require his principles to be applied with characteristically 
different emphases. 

In educational aims, we should not only talk about growing for 
the sake of more growing but also specify some of the goals toward 
which it is ordinarily worth growing in our time (8: 28 ff.). 

In educational method, we should not only talk generally about 
the various functions of inquiry but also specify the subordinate arts 
which usually turn out to be worth mastering to make inquiry effec- 
tive in our time (6: 179). 

In educational subject matter, we should not only talk about the 
objective conditions involved in experience but also should go on 
to declare that, in our time, for the most part some types of experi- 
ence prove more valuable than others, some studies prove more 
valuable than others, different studies characteristically produce 
different kinds of value, and some studies motivate students better 
than others (6: 280-82). 

In educational organization, we should not only talk about gradual 
reorganization of human experience from a social and human center 
toward a more objective intellectual scheme of organization but also 
go on to exhibit the organization of the sciences toward which, in 
our time, high-school and college curriculums should somehow begin 
to lead (9). 

The present author, unlike many critics, does not believe that 
Dewey's philosophy really needs these addenda to make it theoreti- 
cally adequate. But he has come to despair of making it work in 
practice on the scale necessary to guide American education unless 
such additions are made. The point is that Dewey's forms of thought 
have proved to be too novel for our entire intellectual class, including 
many professional philosophers, with the result that we wallow in 
confusion. What price an impracticable pragmatism? In the next ten 
years, three new teachers must be recruited and prepared for every 
two we now have in the schools (10). It would be irresponsible to 
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prepare them on the principles of Dewey, if our culture is going to 
continue so seriously to misunderstand Dewey. Yet it would be irre- 
sponsible to discard Dewey’s great leadership if we can find some 
way to save the substance of his contribution. 


But again, what a way to “save” Dewey! By the time we get through 
supplementing Dewey’s principles with secondary forms of thought, 
are they “Dewey’s principles” any more? 

It is arguable that we have so far left the essence of Dewey’s con- 
tribution intact. What is this essence? About five years before his 
death, Dewey himself wrote: “Whatever relative novelty may be 
found in my position consists in regarding the problem as belonging 
in the context of the conduct of inquiry, and not in either the tra- 
ditional ontological or the traditional epistemological context” (11). 
If it be the essence of Dewey's novel contribution to argue “Because 
inquiry using the best logical forms reveals reality as this and knowl- 
edge as that, we seem to be warranted in planning education thus,” 
then we have done nothing to threaten this essence. 

But we have already changed Dewey's doctrine appreciably. There 
was a reason for his omission of specific analyses of the sort that we 
are demanding. For example, formulation of an educational aim 
from outside the educational situation was to risk inappropriate im- 
position. What we are asking amounts to a specification in advance 
of the impositions which are usually appropriate. This seems like a 
second-best way of thinking about education. By using it we risk 
blinding ourselves to the unique demands of exceptional situations. 
But by not thus generalizing, we seem to risk losing American edu- 
cation in a welter of particulars, as every teacher, in every situation, 
tries to consider every conceivable aim, method, subject matter, and 
organization. Instrumentally and experimentally, which is the greater 
danger? 

We have gone too far to stop at this point. The changes already 
suggested are irresponsible tinkering unless they are grounded in 
change in the approved pattern of inquiry. We can barely sketch 
a suggestion of what is needed. 
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Dewey’s inquiry into inquiry, in which he establishes logical forms 
for our time, seems to assume that all methods of warranting assert- 
ability are direct competitors and that something called “the” scien- 
tific method has—at least for our time—vanquished all rivals. (Of 
course other methods linger on, but only as dodos.) And when 
Dewey describes “the” scientific method, he describes it in thoroughly 
experimentalist form. 

Suppose we reject the notion that experimentalism is “the” scientific 
method, pointing to logistic, dialectical, and problematic terms of 
analysis, designs of experiment, and mathematical procedures which 
are currently vigorous and important, here or in Europe, in education 
or in allied fields. 

Suppose we reject the notion that there is any one scientific method 
and suggest that there are four rather fundamentally different ways 
of inquiring into any problem, in our culture or in any other, now 
or at any time (12). 

In rejecting the notion of a single method, suppose we also note 
that, in philosophy and education, we must always deal with things 
and thoughts and words and actions; but we can make one of these 
primary and deal with the others using it as context; and making 
one rather than another primary has important practical effects in 
education. In this dimension also, the actional principles of experi- 
mentalism have three kinds of competitor. 

Now suppose we nevertheless accept the view that every problem 
is best handled in the context of the conduct, of inquiry. We shall 
then be committed to inquire into inquiry, not to find the best forms 
for any inquiry in our time, but rather to find criteria for deciding 
when to inquire in logistic, dialectical, problematic, or experimental- 
ist modes, and when to make things, thoughts, words, or actions 


fundamental in our inquiry. 

Principles borrowed from Dewey will appear at two levels: in the 
theory of the experimentalist mode of inquiry and in the meta-theory 
that tells us when to use one and when another of the possible ap- 
proaches to educational problems. 


V 
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How should one honor a relativist on his centennial? How should 
one honor John Dewey, who insisted during his lifetime that new 
situations would require novel resolutions and that common sense, 
science, and philosophy would therefore require new forms of 
thought? 

If we try to pretend that nothing is changed, the tradition of 
Dewey may well be lost. One can quote Dewey on current issues, 
but one has the uneasy feeling that he was talking at another time 
and in another country. 

If the tradition of Dewey is lost, American education may be lost, 
and American civilization with it. For we need today, as never 
before, some workable plan of action for education. And the philos- 
ophizing of those who are becoming fashionable in Dewey’s stead 
is frequently “not intended to yield a practical program for the guid- 
ance of schools” (13). 

This article has brashly undertaken to suggest ways of developing 
Dewey’s principles to maintain their relevance or to make their rele- 
vance apparent. Perhaps it has proposed changes which are too radi- 
cal, but at least it proposes seeking, on its modified principles, a 
practical program for the guidance of schools. Even failure may 
stimulate others who are better qualified to undertake some similar 
continuation of Dewey’s kind of effort, if they agree with its under- 
lying assumption—that the way to honor a dead relativist is to keep 
his principles alive and that the way to keep a relativist’s principles 
alive is to keep them continuously developing. 


NOTES 


1. Douglas Bush, “The Humanities,” Educational Record, XXXVI (January, 
1955), anthologized in Irving Ribner and Paul G. Ruggiers, Modern American 
Reader (New York: American Book Co., 1958), p. 126. 

2. A less modern variant cast Dewey as founder of child-centered education 
or (with reverse English) as founder of community-centered education. Unless 
this writer’s memory plays him false, Professor Dewey was publicly honored, a 
few years before his death, as the founder of child-centered education. Presid- 
ing over the ceremonies, or making the award, was—Guess who?—Professor 
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George S. Counts! This little drama seems either exactly wrong, or exactly 
right; but this writer cannot tell which. 

8. All terms used in the foregoing examples may be found in John Dewey, 
Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), pp. 18, 16-17, 
24, 27, 38, 41-42. 

4. John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems: An Essay in Political Inquiry 
(Chicago: Gateway Books, 1946), p. 202. 

5. John Dewey, “The Philosopher-in-the-Making,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, XXX (October 22, 1949), p. 42. Professor Dewey's own reply to the 
charge that he wrote badly—that “the pressure of concrete experience” spoiled 
the simplicity which made his early writing clear—is on page 39 of this same 
source. Reprinted from John Dewey, “From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” 
in George P. Adams and William Pepperell Montague, Contemporary Ameri- 
can Philosophy (New York: Macmillan Co., 1930). 

6. John Dewey, Democracy and Education: An Introduction to the Philos- 
ophy of Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1916). 

7. John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1938), pp. 104-5. For the notion that, for Dewey, inquiry is the only lib- 
eral art, the writer is indebted to Professor Joseph J. Schwab, of the University 
of Chicago. 

8. John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938). 

9. Compare Dewey, Experience and Education, pp. 108 ff. For an organiza- 
tion of the sciences based on the secondary forms of inquiry needed in our 
time, see the differentiation of physical inquiry, physiological inquiry, and be- 
havioral inquiry, in John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the 
Known (Boston: Beacon Press, 1949), p. 65. The chapter in which this distinc- 
tion occurs is signed by both authors (p. xiii). 
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The “Impossible” Role of the Teacher 


in Progresstve Education 


Since the earliest entrepreneurial efforts to institutionalize “progres- 
sive” education, most of what has been said by and for educators in 
the name of Dewey has consisted of distorted shadows and blurred 
images of the original doctrine—epitomes, diverse in content and 
tending to oppose or exclude one another. 

Many of the epitomes, despite their diversity of content, exhibit 
two significant similarities. In Dewey’s original statement, the mem- 
bers of a numerous set of terms were placed in new and fruitful 
relations to one another: time, fact-idea, change, freedom, organism- 
environment, experience, individual and society. In each epitome, 
on the other hand, only one or two of these terms appear, and con- 
clusions about the character of education are drawn from them alone. 
Thus each epitome inflates what was a part of the original into an 
alleged whole. 

The second uniform feature of the epitomes follows from the first. 
Since the one or two terms used in each epitome are now merely 
isolated terms rather than members of their original related set, they 
must be rendered with a specious simplicity and ambiguity to make 
the oversimplified statements of doctrine plausible. The result is to 
confuse or suppress reflection on the matters represented by the 
terms. 

These uniformities point to a single degenerative process as the 
source of the various misinterpretations which Dewey has suffered. 
This process is one of selection which seeks a single evident principle 
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on which to found a policy for education. The effect of this process, 
despite the variety of epitomes it produced, was to leave out of 
account three crucial aspects of Dewey's pragmatic method and con- 
tent—precisely those three which treat of the function of numerous 
terms and how to cope with them. It is my intention to outline these 
facets of Dewey’s view and suggest how they may be used to correct 
and organize the various epitomes which still represent Dewey’s 
thought to substantial segments of our world. 

In the past few years, something has taken place in education 
which renders this intention very much to the point. One sees emerg- 
ing in recent school practices and in the utterances of creative teach- 
ers increasingly adequate reflections of Dewey’s original views. The 
blurred images are beginning to come into focus; the shadows are 
taking on a third dimension. This change, itself, arises, as we shall 
presently see, from one of the facets of Dewey's doctrine and pro- 
cedure. Teachers are discovering, from looking at their own practices 
and the consequences of them, some of the inadequacies of the 
epitomes they have used. They are beginning to see the omitted 
factors which, if added, would help constitute a defensible and effec- 
tive scheme of education. The lack of reflection which the epitomes 
induced in the midst of the overt activity they evoked is being over- 
come as a result of that very activity. It is my hope to contribute 
a little to this process. 

The three facets to be dealt with are simultaneously parts of 
Dewey's content and parts of the process by which that content is 
constructed or communicated. We may call them: (1) Pragmatic 
Rhetoric; (2) Intelligence; (3) Polyprincipiality. 


In its most general sense, rhetoric is the process by which what is 
“true,” “right” or “better” is convincingly communicated by one man 
to others. Every philosophy has its own version of this process, ap- 
propriate to what it means by truth and its discovery. 

For certain rationalistic views, for example, rhetoric consists of 
finding the true first principles from which one’s scattered items of 
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knowledge can be inferred. This discovery yields an effective rhetoric 
since true first principles, in such a view, are self-evident, seen im- 
mediately and without argument as true. Hence, if one can find and 
voice such a principle and show the bits of knowledge which can 
be inferred therefrom, these bits of knowledge will be accepted by 
the hearer as true and meaningful. 

For an empiricist view, the true rhetoric consists of rubbing the 
learner's nose in the “facts.” This conception rests on a premise very 
like that of rationalism, that “facts” carry their own self-evident 
guarantee and convey the same conclusion to all men. 

On the other hand, for philosophies dominated by political views 
and a notion of a natural aristocracy, rhetoric becomes the process 
of finding the words, the attitudes, and the arguments which will 
rouse and marshal passions on the side one wishes to have affirmed. 
This is the rhetoric appropriate to such a philosophy because the 
ability to appreciate evidence and argument is the property of the 
few. The many must be moved by their passions. 

Dewey's conception of rhetoric differs from all of these. It is 
grounded in the notion of warrantable statement (as against “truth” 
in the traditional views) and concerns reconstruction of solutions to 
problems rather than the implanting of conviction. Dewey’s concept 
of rhetoric is crucial to an understanding of Dewey in two ways. It 
is a part of his conception of education. It is also the means by which 
he attempted to convey that conception. Without an understanding 
of it in this second function, the remainder of the doctrine is liable 
to crippling misinterpretation. It is this rhetoric which it is our pres- 
ent business to describe. 

One aspect of the confusion which came to characterize the “new” 
education has its origin in the fact that Dewey set forth a doctrine 
whose radical novelty lay in an unfamiliar way of constructing a 
doctrine. This way of building produces a structure of meanings 
which will not yield to the kind of reading and interpretation which 
the educated man (including the educators) of the first to fourth 
decades of this century was commonly taught in the schools and 
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conditioned by habit to use. It is as if Dewey had been grossly 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, his audience. 

Yet the fault is not Dewey’s. He had no choice in the matter. This 
is a hard saying. Let us see what leads to it. 

The new education proposed by Dewey differed fundamentally 
from common theory and practice. Its aims and methods took their 
meaning from a new view of intelligence or inquiry: a new conception 
of knowledge, of knowing and of that which is known. Thus his 
doctrine was, in two ways, something more than a theory of edu- 
cation. In the first place, it was not about education taken as some- 
thing apart. It was about knowing, knowledge, and the known. 
Because of the view it took of these matters, it was also about human 
action and communication and human goods. In the second place, 
it was not a theory in the received meaning of the term. Its aim was 
not to explain and provide settled “understanding” but to persuade 
its readers to embark upon a practice. 

This aim was inherent to the very view of knowledge which it 
proposed. For Dewey, any theory of practice, including his, finds 
its full meaning only as it is put into practice and gains its “verifi- 
cation” only as it is tested there. A theory includes a body of “logical 
forms,” conceptions designed to embrace and relate to one another 
all the facts in a problematic situation which are seen as relevant to 
its resolution. These logical forms take part of their meaning from 
the facts they are designed to hold, and another part from what they 
do to the facts by way of making them signify actions to be taken. 
Hence, the theory cannot be understood until the facts are experi- 
enced in the form given them by the organizing conceptions of the 
theory; and “experienced” means that they must be seen and felt 
and that the actions they signify must be undertaken. 

Further, the theory is “verified” only by such an undertaking, for 
a theory is good to the extent that it does take account of all the 
pregnant facts and leads to actions which resolve the problem to 
the satisfaction of those who are caught up in it. Hence, the problem 
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of pragmatic rhetoric is to move men to an informed and reflected 
practice. 

Now, it must be remembered that this view of knowledge plays 
two roles. In part it is the conception of education which Dewey 
hopes to convey. At the same time, it represents to him the way it 
must be conveyed. Remember too, that it is a wholly novel view of 
meaning and of truth. To this day, it remains far from being generally 
understood. If these three points now be joined, something very like 
a paradox emerges. 

Dewey seeks to persuade men to teach a mode of learning and 
knowing which they themselves do not know and which they cannot 
grasp by their habitual ways of learning. It is the same problem of 
breaking the apparently unbreakable circle which Plato faces in Meno 
and Augustine in his treatise, On the Teacher. 

To appreciate this seeming paradox more fully, let us turn to an 
analogous but simpler situation. Suppose a man wishes to show that 
the classic logic can lead to error. The one thing he cannot do is to 
give a classic argument which leads to this conclusion. For, if the 
classic argument does so lead, the conclusion, for that very reason, 
is suspect. Nor can he hope to succeed by arguing for his new logic 
by means of the new. For then he follows rules which his hearers do 
not know, much less agree to. This is a true dilemma—the live equiva- 
lent of a paradox. 

We can begin to see Dewey’s solution to this problem by con- 
tinuing the analogy. Suppose that the man with the new logic changes 
his intention. He proposes, not to “prove” the fallibility of the old 
logic but to persuade men to try the new system which he conceives 
to be sounder. By this change of intention, he opens for himself a 
new route. He points out many assertions which his hearers will agree 
to be erroneous. He then points out that these errors were conclu- 
sions arrived at by the old logic. He does not (for he cannot) show 
that the fault lay in the old logic itself rather than in its faulty 
application. Hence, by these “pointings” he proves nothing. But he 
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has, perhaps, raised a reasonable doubt in the minds of reasonable 
men. He has created a situation in which some men of good will may 
be moved to try the new logic and thereby submit it to the test of 
practice—provided they can understand it. 

This last is the remaining great stumbling block. If the enterprise 
is to be successful, it is the new logic and not some radically mis- 
taken version of it which must be tried. Yet this is the unlikeliest 
outcome of all. For, if the new logic be described in its own new 
terms, its hearers must struggle hard for understanding by whatever 
means they have. These means, however, are the old modes of under- 
standing, stemming from the old logic. Inevitably, the new will be 
altered and distorted in this process of communication, converted 
into some semblance of the old. 

As we shall see, this is not a fatal objection, but it might appear 
so when first discerned. Hence, an alternative way of conveying the 
new logic might be sought, and there is a seeming alternative. The ex- 
ponent of the new may prefer, for the sake of communication, to dis- 
tort his own doctrine, converting his new conception into something 
thinner and less complete for the sake of transmitting it in the old, 
familiar terms. Thus he might get immediate comprehension. And 
what was comprehended would deviate from the original no more 
than (if as much as) the notions conveyed by the first technique. 

This analogy pretty well describes the situation as Dewey’s view of 
knowing and communication required him to see it. He too renounces 
any intention of “proving,” in favor of moving men to reconstruct and 
test by practice. He points to weaknesses in men and society which ex- 
ponents of the existing educational mode can agree are weaknesses, al- 
though he does not “prove” that these weaknesses are failures of that 
education. He points to omissions in current educational doctrine 
which are omissions even by that doctrine’s standards. He then pro- 
poses a new and alternative scheme, though he does not, since he can- 
not, “prove” that it is better. And he, too, by so doing, runs the cal- 
culated risk of serious misunderstanding. 

In one respect, however, the analogy does not hold. For Dewey, the 
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two alternative routes to misunderstanding are not real alternatives. 
Only the first is feasible. The reason is simple. If the new doctrine is 
entirely converted into the terms of the old, a static and unrecognized 
misunderstanding is likely to result. The poisoning occurs at the 
source. The hearers experience no struggle to comprehend. Hence, 
they do not know that they do not fully know. A new practice may 
ensue, but it is unlikely to be the testing practice which discloses that 
the policy it rested on was an imperfect shadow of what it seemed 
to be. 

This follows from the fact that complex problems and what would 
be solutions to them are not “given” and “objective,” and thus seen 
as the same by all men—any more than are the means for solution. 
Such a community of problem and desired solution characterizes only 
those situations which are the same for all of us by virtue of our com- 
mon biology or a common culture, thoroughly shared. Neither of these 
conditions holds for problems of education. We play different roles in 
our society and occupy varied parts of it. We have different personal 


histories which confer on us widely varying wants and capacities for 


satisfaction. Hence, an imperfect and partial understanding of a the- 
ory, leading to an incomplete practice, may yet seem to us satisfactory. 
It may have outcomes which fulfil some of our needs. Some of the 
needs it does not fulfil may not be our needs here and now. We may 
not be so placed as to see that their privation in others will later 
hit us where it hurts. In the same way, some of the outcomes of that 
practice may be deleterious to others, and eventually to us, but as 
long as they are not damaging to us here and now, we may, again, 
easily overlook them. Still other needs the practice fails to fill may be 
ours here and now, but we guess that they are needs whose satisfac- 
tion should be sought elsewhere or at another time. 

Thus many a man-in-the-street has no use for the Humanities. 
“What good is it?” meaning, “How will it fill my belly?” is his present 
looming problem. He does not know that, when his belly and the 
needs it figuratively stands for are satisfied, he will discover new wants 
which art and the novel would fulfil had he learned access to them. 
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Many a teacher “has no use for theories of education,” meaning, “How 
will they help me keep order in the classroom and help my students 
get good grades?” She is not so placed that she can see that new 
subjects and new disciplines proposed by the theory are intended to 
solve problems on the part of government or science or industry of 
which she and her students will eventually feel the pinch though she 
is not aware of them now. Many an editor urges that this or that aim 
of the school be “returned to the home where it belongs”—not know- 
ing, or perhaps not wanting to know, that the homes of many of our 
children are no longer capable of serving the aim. 

In brief, a pragmatic theory does more than merely suggest means 
for solving problems. It also points both to the problems themselves 
and to what a solution might be like—seen by the pragmatic theory- 
maker because his special stance affords him a view of problems 
which are visible to others only part by part. 

Since pragmatic theory does contain a “pointing” to possible prob- 
lems and possible aims, as well as to means to these ends, it must, 
in its own right, be in good part understood. It is not enough that a 
pale shadow of it be comfortably taken for the real thing, on the 
supposition that practice will soon disclose its weaknesses and lead to 
their correction. Hence, for Dewey, the alternative rhetoric which 
consists of thinning out and “dumbing down” at source is not a real 
alternative. It will not lead to test and understanding. 

Only the first and thornier route is feasible. If the new is presented 
mainly in its own new terms, a quite different situation is created, 
uncomfortable but productive. From the first, hearers must struggle 
to understand. As they translate their tentative understanding into 
action, a powerful stimulus to thought and reflection is created. This 
stimulus acts in two ways. On the one hand, it creates new food for 
thought. The actions undertaken lead to unexpected consequences, 
effects on teachers and students, which cry for explanation. There is 
reflection on the disparities between ends envisaged and the conse- 
quences which actually ensue. There is reflection on the means used 
and the reasons why their outcomes were as they were. At the same 
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time, new competences for taking thought are roused. The new ac- 
tions change old habits of thought and observation. Facts formerly 
ignored or deemed irrelevant take on significance. Energies are mo- 


bilized; new empathies are roused. 

There thus arises a new and fuller understanding of the situation 
and a better grasp of the ideas which led to it. A revised practice is 
undertaken. The cycle renews itself. As long as the struggle is—and is 
felt as—indecisive, there will be such a continuing re-examination and 
reassessment of what is thought and done. 

The significance to education of pragmatic rhetoric is twofold— 
corresponding to the two roles which the rhetoric plays for Dewey. 
As part of a conception of education, it becomes part of the meaning 
of “learning by doing.” What one learns is considerably more than 
habits, attitudes, precepts and doctrines presently true and useful. 
These, yes. But they are only the first order of learning. Each such in- 
stance of first-order mastery is, in addition, the occasion for a learn- 
ing of a second order, a learning of what it is to learn. And learning, 
for Dewey, is active participation in the pragmatic rhetoric—the re- 
covery and test of meaning. Hence, the effective “learning situation” 
is not the one which leads by the quickest, most comfortable route 
to mastered habit and attitude, used precept and applied knowledge, 
but the one which is provocative of reflection, experiment, and re- 
vision. 

As the means by which Dewey hoped to convey his view of educa- 
tion, pragmatic rhetoric points to the fact that Dewey's evangelists 
rendered him a poor service when they interposed between him and 
the teacher a series of deceiving simplicities which purported to con- 
tain the “new” view of education. This point applies to the present as 
well as the past. If teachers are effectively to guide their students 
through and to the exercise of intelligence, they cannot, themselves, 
be unreflective. The teachers college and the administrative structure 
of the school cannot afford, therefore, to repeat the error of the 
epitomists, to provide their teachers with fixed techniques, content 
to be learned by rote, and imposed curriculums. Teacher training 
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ought, in some measure, to become teacher education despite the 
pressure of an expanding population. It ought to exhibit the material 
which their students will teach as matter for reflection rather than 
as matter for docile mastery. It ought to exhibit proposed ends and 
methods of instruction in some of their difficult, tangled, and doubtful 
connection with the imperfect and incomplete researches on society, 
the learning process, human personality, and similar topics, from 
which they stem. The schools, in turn, ought to be so organized that 
at least some of their capable and energetic teachers find in the class- 
room and in each other the opportunity to reflect on ends and meth- 
ods and try alternatives which experience and reflection suggest. 


Luckily, Dewey’s influence penetrated areas other than education. 
He laid the ground for dynamic theories of personality. His criticism 
of the rigid, Pavlovian notions of conditioning modified research into 
learning and thereby affected our views of human intelligence and 
its operation. His conception of human association influenced many 
sociologists and, through the results of their researches, modified the 
very social structure in which we live. By these means, Dewey cre- 
ated a learning situation much broader than the classroom. Out of 
that situation, many American scholars, including some educators, 
have moved into the region of pragmatic intelligence. Let us look 
now at the scope and character of that space. 

Dewey’s problem in constructing that space was to rejoin what 
decadent memories of ancient philosophies had struck apart, to re- 
establish circuits through which divisions of human thought and 
interest could find each other. There were the urgencies of human 
needs, the “practical,” left, in their isolation from science and scholar- 
ship, to seek each its own means to satisfaction with indifference to 
the farther future and with frightened inattention to the consequences 
of taken actions on areas of other needs. There were the fields of 
science and scholarship, enjoying an integral character which the 
practical lacked but preoccupied each with the intricate relations 
among its own conceptions and growing sterile from lack of contact 
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with the arena of human needs and with each other. There was the 
area of value—of duty and enjoyment—treated as something opposing 
or beyond the condition of man and the circumstances of existence. 
There was the area of fact treated as ultimately unresponsive to man’s 
wishes and irrelevant to his highest aspirations. 

Pragmatic Intellectual Space is Dewey's solution to these prob- 
lems. The solution is remarkable in that these divided factors are 
placed in communication with one another without sacrificing the 
special character of each one. Science and scholarship retain their 
integrations; the practical, its competence to cope with urgency. Art 
and aspiration continue to look beyond the present and the presently 
possible. The anchoring recalcitrance of fact is not denied. But while 
each retains its special advantage, each can repair its lack by con- 
nection with the others. Science finds refreshment and new impetus 
in problems posed it by the practical. The practical finds organization 
of means and consequences and refinement of its aims in science. Art 
and aspiration find test, support, and material for realization in the 
world of fact and of the practical. Facts are made more pliable by 
science and placed in the service of art and the practical. 

These connections are achieved by discerning new guiding pat- 
terns and outcomes for the exercise of intelligence, replacing the 
older ones. In older guiding views, for example, science consisted in 
the pursuit of one or another eternal stability: irreducible elements 
of which the world was supposed to be composed; or the ultimate 
formal patterns which organized each subject matter; or the system 
of natural classes to which each natural thing belonged. The very 
universality and ultimacy of these directive notions was what cut 
science off from the practical. Similar directives walled off art from 
“life” and ethics from ordinary affairs. 

We can catch a glimpse of Dewey’s revised channels of intelligence 
by examining briefly the topography of pragmatic intellectual space 
with special reference to theory and practice, science and daily 
problems. 

The (literally) fundamental differentiation of pragmatic space 
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from other views of intelligence lies in the discard of the notion of 
brute and given fact observed. The doubtful notion that facts are 
seen “objectively,” without reference to the seeing thing, is replaced 
by the notion of “situation.” The primitive intelligent act is apprehen- 
sion of need, requirement, imbalance, in one’s relation to surrounding 
circumstance. From apprehension of imbalance we move to specifi- 
cation of it—what there is about us and circumstance which is teeter- 
ing, open, needful: we locate the problem which the situation poses. 
The process moves to its climax when we find a way of acting which 
promises to restore balance in the situation—a way to solve our 
problem. The process is completed when we master the pattern of 
action which does, in fact, resolve the problem by creating a satis- 
factory state of affairs. 

If we look closely at this idea we can see what replaces “brute” 
fact and plants the germ of an integration of theory and practice. 
There is a primitive knowing here—a forecast of science. There is a 
primitive practicality—the resolution of an imbalance involving us. 
And the two are closely joined. What we know is not facts sub specie 
aeterni, but facts as parts of a practical problem and as means to 
its solution. In the opposite direction, what we achieve is not merely 
satisfaction of a need but a new condition in the world around us, 
an experiment, if you please, which will evoke new situations posing 
new problems which will present new facts for us to know. 

The first level of pragmatic space is, then, a mastered pattern of 
action to an end. But, says Dewey, this is an artifact, an abstraction. 
No single pattern of action to an end exists alone—even in animals 
“lower” than man. No two situations are precisely alike; single, rigid 
patterns of action will not continue to master situations. So a second 
level must intervene before we can reach the level of reflection. At 
this level, we achieve, for each kind of problem and situation, flexible 
ways of acting, modified steps and alternative sequences designed 
to meet the flux of materials and events. 

This state of affairs is a marked improvement; it is intelligent. 
But it is not yet reflective; we have not reflexed, looked back. On the 
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side of means, we have not yet noted why certain actions were 
effective, others not. On the side of aims, we have not yet compared 
them with one another. We are too responsive to the flux of materials 
and events; too little its master. 

The third level of pragmatic space—the first level in which reflec- 
tion appears—fills this gap. At this level, we take note of connections 
between different things done and different resulting consequences. 
Thus we compile a catalogue of means to ends, a body of practical 
knowledge. Then we look to connections among differing conse- 
quences and the differing satisfactions which ensue, yielding know]- 
edge of wants and their objects—what there is that satisfies and in 
what degree. Thus reflection provides us with tested means by which 
to meet similar situations in the future and with alternative aims by 
which to guide the use we make of these situations. We become 
good, practical animals. 

This sort of practical knowledge suffices for some parts of some 
lives, but it is too much chained to the past to anticipate adequately 
the changing future. It is reflection on past means and ends. It can 
serve to anticipate only such futures as are notable in the past; but 
there is reason to be sure that the future will pose problems markedly 
different. We have ourselves set in train events which will change 
them. Each resolution of a past situation has been successful because 
it changed something. Very often, the change is small, and what 
follows from i’ is equally small. But some solutions to problems are 
far-reaching in their effects. Agriculture, for example, has changed 
the face and climate of vast areas. Urbanization has altered the 
waters we drink and the air we breathe. And while these changes 
take place on the circumstantial side of situations, the other side— 
ourselves—changes too. By the act of solving problems and by living 
with their solutions, we alter ourselves. Our competence is enhanced, 
and our wants are changed. When problems of mere survival are 
overcome, we look for comfort. When this is found, we uncover 
higher aspirations. From being satisfied with outcomes of our acts, 
we turn to pleasure in the act well done; from being satisfied with 
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other men as henchmen, we look for men as friends. So, in respect 
of both ends and means, the future poses problems which may differ 
radically from those of the past. 

If this condition is to be met, the pursuit of knowledge must race 
ahead of practical problems posed and do without their aid. It must 
be unchained from past experience, even from the present. It must 
go on “for its own sake,” for the future. This process is the birth of 
the sciences—those which concern ourselves xs well as those con- 
cerned with the surrounding world. We now arrive at the fourth 
level. 

We already have the makings of a modest science in the form 
of known means to ends. But the linkage of each bit of knowledge 
as a means to an end is the chain to the past. It makes a catalogue 
of our knowledge which can be enhanced only as new problems 
permit us to discover new means. What we need is a way in which 
knowledge of means alone will point to sources for new knowledge. 
This is achieved when we disconnect each means from its end and 
invent a new form of organization which binds our bits together 
as coherent knowledge of some extensive part or aspect of the world. 
Where we knew before, for example, that heat hardens clay and 
eggs but softens meat, we are now to forget about dishes and stews 
and concern ourselves with heat and with the structure and states 
of matter. Thus we transform knowledge from knowledge of means 
to tentative knowledge of the world. 

This reorganization, remember, is not invented to give more 
practically useful structure to what we already know but to point 
to new things to know and new ways of disclosing knowledge. There 
is a dual significance to this function of scientific structure. In the 
first place, it means that the organization is still instrumental (not 
“real” or ultimate or “true”) as was knowledge when organized as 
means. Only, the end has changed, and the instrument is a new 
instrument. The end is knowledge, the instrument is an instrument of 
inquiry. It is designed to show us how to create problems deliberately 
instead of waiting on them and how to create just those problems 
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which will create new experiences to enlarge our body of knowledge. 
This is the activity of experiment and research. 

To say that scientific knowledge is organized instrumentally is 
also to suggest the second significant point: that its organizing forms 
(atoms, electrons, wave-motion, reflex arcs, cultures, civilizations ) 
are not the forms of things, an ultimate or “true” picture of a static 
world, but the forms which serve us well, in the present state of 
our knowledge, as means for pursuing more knowledge. In conse- 
quence, the forms will change, As they succeed, they change the 
state of our knowledge. New forms become necessary as the potential 
of the old ones is exhausted. So science, like practical knowledge, is 
fluid and dynamic. 

This last fact has explosive meaning for the conduct of the school. 
It points to the pervasive place of reflection in all educative experi- 
ence. The pervasive dynamism of things and knowledge, practical 
and theoretical, means that at no level of pragmatic space can edu- 
cation rest on inculcation only. There are no dependable patterns 
of reaction, no permanent catalogue of means and ends, not even a 
permanent body of scientific knowledge, which, once known, can be 
the unreflective basis of all other action and reflection. We need to 
reflect on our acts in the light of knowledge of means and ends and 
to reflect on this knowledge in the light of what science has to offer. 

But this reflective motion downward from above is only half the 
story. Since scientific knowledge is couched in terms corresponding 
neither to “reality” nor to immediate human needs, we need to reflect 
on the relations of its conclusions to its forms and evidence in order 
even to know what it is about. Its conclusions make sense only in 
the light of the way they were formed. And the use of the conclu- 
sions presupposes reflection which transforms both the forms of sci- 
entific thought and the requirements of felt problems so that the 
two can be brought together. 

Mirroring these needs, pragmatic intellectual space supposes two 
sets of reflective motions. There are, first, the motions which make 
each level: the trying-out which yields patterns of effective action; 
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the cataloguing which yields knowledge of means and ends; the 
inquiring which yields science. But these cannot go on (or, if pur- 
sued, be completed ) without reflection that oscillates between each 
level and the others. Seeing problems in the practical freshens the 
forms of inquiry; seeing practical possibilities in the structure of 
scientific knowledge enhances the life of everyday. These are the 
dynamics which link the levels to one another and enable them to 
serve their function in the system. 

With the fifth and sixth levels of pragmatic space we shall deal 
very briefly. The pursuit of new scientific knowledge is guided by 
the organization with which we structured the old. This structure, 
embodied in such “theoretic” concepts as atom and electron, organ 
and organism, culture and civilization, cause and kind, creates and 
constrains the methods of science. The effectiveness of each science 
is thus determined or limited by the adequacy of its forming con- 
cepts. These may be more or less effective for the purposes of inquiry. 
But effective as they may be at any given time, they may reach the 
end of their usefulness, require refreshment or replacement. Hence, 
there must be reflection on the means and ends involved in the dis- 
covery of knowledge, a reflection that judges and measures. This is 
the level called Logic. 

Finally, there must be an activity of supremely creative reflection, 
a process dedicated to the invention of new concepts, new logical 
forms by which to restructure knowledge and guide its increase. 
This is the level of Mathematics. 

Let us summarize the scope of pragmatic intellectual space in the 
diagram in Figure 1. This diagram omits two extremely important 
matters. One is the place of art. The other is the dimension of human 
association and communication. Perhaps also there is a seventh dis- 
cipline, “Critic,” combining logic and mathematics and applying to 
the entire space. This would be the discipline used by Dewey himself. 


We turn now from knowledge and knowing to what is known— 
to the subject matter of reflection. Of the three factors we shall have 
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discussed, this one is the simplest. It may be put bluntly thus: no 
dependable, anticipatory judgment can tell us that one of the terms 
into which a problem can be analyzed is its first, most proper, or 
only principle. All the terms that men severally have recognized 
should be considered as relevant, interacting factors. Reflection is 
the better as it puts together what other men have put asunder. 


THE DYNAMICS THE ACTIVITY THE OUTCOME THE NAME 
5th.— Reflection on knowledge Invention of means and Mathematics* 
of discovery ends of discovery 


Reflection on the con- Critical knowledge of 


4th, duct of discovery scientific method Logic 
Reflection on ends and Knowledge organized Science, 
4 means; deliberate pur- for pursuit of further including the 
suit of experience knowledge Social 
Reflection on actions Knowledge organized as Technics; 
> and consequences tested ends and means Practical 
Ethics 
8d 
Sensitive mastery of Flexible ways of acting Flexible 
~ variable problematic in each such situation habit; 
2d situations Artfulness 
Ist 
| Mastery of problematic A way of acting in each Mere habit 


{ 
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situations such situation 


* “‘Mathematics,”’ as used here, covers more than the number system, algebra, and geometry taught in 
the schools. It includes all invention of formal devices and relations. 


FIG. 1.—The levels and dynamics of pragmatic intellectual space 


Where one man may judge a wrongdoer by his motive, a second by 
the effect of his act on others, a third by looking to upbringing as 
an extenuation, and so on, Dewey insists that all such factors must 
be considered. He puts it thus: “It is the business of an intelligent 
theory to ascertain the causes for the conflicts that exist and then, 
instead of taking one side or the other, to indicate a plan of operations 
proceeding from a level deeper and more inclusive than is repre- 
sented by the practices and ideas of the contending parties” (1). 
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A glance at some of the epitomes spoken in Dewey's name will 
clarify the point. Let us begin with the following pair: 
1. The school must educate for present living. Our tradition is a great one but 
its organization and content grew out of conditions and circumstances which 


are mostly over and done with. It must give way to what is live and real: to 
the conditions, the situations, the problems and instruments of the present. 


2. A good education must be education for change. We live in a dynamic world. 
The present, by its very nature, is senescent. It is the blossoming future, with 
all its unknowns, that the child must be prepared to face. 


Each of these, taken alone and without reflection, is plausible. 
But taken together they exhibit the “either-or,” the signal that each 
is contributing a part of the story of education while ignoring the 
part contributed by the other. The first celebrates the present while 
ignoring the future and contemning the past. The second contemns 
both past and present in the interest of the future. 

For Dewey, on the other hand, these parts of time were to be 
brought together. Reflection and inquiry take from the past and 
project toward the future. The learning experiences of the child, 
taking place in a childish present, are nevertheless to acquire a struc- 
ture and organization as they extend over the weeks and months, 
embracing the formulated knowledge which we take as the gift of 
the past. Meanwhile the vivid presentness of experience serves the 
future by vivifying knowledge gained, insuring that it will be acces- 
sible as means to ends and as means for judging ends. 

Let us take another pair: 


8. We cannot impose a single norm on all individuals. Each differs from the 
other. A good education aims to develop whatever potentials each individual 
may possess. It identifies and then nurtures to maximum growth the unique- 
ness in each child. 


4. Man’s sociality is an inescapable fact. Each of us finds our effectiveness and 
our satisfactions in concert with others. Education must, therefore, develop 
each child into an effective, co-operative member of a group, competent and 
happy in his social life. 


Here, the obvious opposition lies between the members of that 
timeworn pair, the individual “versus” society. Number 3 harps on 
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I uniqueness without noting that even the “nurturing” it recommends 
is a social act in which the nurturer and the nurtured must have 
it much in common if nurture is to succeed. The nurturer will sacrifice 
h some of his uniqueness in order to serve the child, while the fact 
that the child will learn much from the teacher as a model will make 
them much alike. Meanwhile, Number 4, by the unexamined am- 
; biguity of “sociality” leaves unvoiced the extent to which a group 
requires differentness, uniqueness, among its members, and the simi- 
lar extent to which individuals are rendered a service severally as well 
: as collectively by being a member of a group. 
Dewey sought, in education, the mutuality which joined society 
c and separate persons. Development of the potentialities special to 
" each person, yes. But so that they be put in the service of society as 
i well as in the service of the self. And development, too, of the com- 
mon competences which serve society, but so that association may 
- better serve the individual while individuals serve to improve the 
, quality of association. Neither automatic conformity to socially ac- 
5 cepted norms nor centrifugal scattering into privacies can be the 
- useful rule. Where all conform, none question. There is no inquiry. 
2 Where belligerent individualism is the rule, we lose the fruits which 
. require collaboration and, more important, lose the satisfaction of 
sharing, itself. 
” Let us end with two further specimens: 
5. Ultimately, the goal of education can only be to provide means for adjust- 
ment to the environment. Man’s means for meeting the conditions of life may 
he be far richer than those of other species and his needs more complex. But in 
sal the last analysis, whether we seek merely to live or to live well, we share with 
- all organisms our dependence on the environment. 

6. To live is to do. It is a concrete shaping of events and things to serve our needs. 
ad Education too, unless it be for an ivory tower divorced from doing and under- 
. taking, must occur through and for concrete doing and making. There is no 
- place in it for the inactive, the abstract, the verbal; for academic “thought” 

and “logic” not focused on a concrete problem to be solved, an existent need 
to be fulfilled. 
at Between these two we see, first, the same kind of opposition visible 


in the others. Number 5 can speak of adjustment to the environment 
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while giving hardly a hint of the fact that we may often (and per- 
haps much more satisfactorily) adjust the environment to ourselves. 
Number 6 is opposed to Number 5, but its emphasis raises another 
pair of factors. It attacks thought and logic, words and abstraction, 
with just the touch of ambiguity which leaves the unwary reader 
supposing that somehow these are alternative to action, to doing 
and making, rather than their aids and correctives. It leaves unvoiced 
the point that the active doing which Dewey commended to the 
schools was not for its own sake but as the occasion and condition 
for learning and reflection. To “learn by doing” was neither to learn 
only by doing nor to learn only how to do. Doing was to go hand 
in hand with reading, reflecting, and remembering. And these intelli- 
gent activities were to eventuate in something more than efficient 
coping with the bread-and-butter problems of existence. They were 
to yield the capacity for rewarding experience, a doing and under- 
going not merely for the sake of the material outcome; often, not 
for that outcome at all, but for the satisfaction of the work itself. 
Here lies the region which involves enjoyment—of problems and of 
work, of art, and of our relations with our friends and neighbors. 
In brief, Dewey’s effort in his work on education was to join to- 
gether many factors, not to substitute one for another. He was 
concerned to find the “deeper and more inclusive ideas” which would 
relate past and present, doing and thinking, individual and society. 
So also for terms we have not illustrated: work and play; art and 
life; ends and means; impulse, discipline, order and spontaneity. 


What, then, is the “impossible” role of the teacher in a progressive 
school and curriculum? 

It consists, first, in the fact that the teacher must be a learner— 
even unto the fourth level of Dewey’s intellectual space. It is not 
enough for the teacher to master certain ways of acting as a teacher. 
This is only a capable apprentice. It is not enough to be master of 
flexible ways of acting. This is only to be a competent “hand” who 
can function well when told what to do but who cannot himself 
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administer. It is not even enough to possess organized knowledge 
of ways and means. This is to interpret a policy and tend to its effi- 
cient execution but not to be able to improve a policy or change it 
as problems change. 

Only as the teacher uses the classroom as the occasion and the 
means to reflect upon education as a whole (ends as well as means), 
as the laboratory in which to translate reflections into actions and 
thus to test reflections, actions, and outcomes against many criteria, 
is he a good “progressive” teacher. 

Meanwhile, he must be a teacher too. As a teacher, he must aim 
to carry all his students to the third dynamic of intellectual space, 
some to the fourth, and be alert to find those few who may go still 
farther. To aim for less than the third is to fail to test the possibility 
of a democratic society, to capitulate to the notion of Mass and 
Class—the latter managerial and manipulative; the former, managed 
servants, unaware. 


NOTE 


1. John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939). 
Italics mine. 
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John Dewey and the 
Progressive-Education Movement, 1915-1952 


John Dewey had a story—it must have been a favorite of his—about 
“a man who was somewhat sensitive to the movements of things 
about him. He had ¢ certain appreciation of what things were pass- 
ing away and dying and of what things were being born and growing. 
And on the strength of that response he foretold some of the things 
that were going to happen in the future. When he was seventy years 
old the people gave him a birthday party and they gave him credit 
for bringing to pass the things he had foreseen might come to pass” 
(1). With characteristic modesty, Dewey told the story autobio- 
graphically, using it to describe his own place in the history of Amer- 
ican life and thought. And granted the genuinely seminal character 
of his contribution, there was a measure of truth to his disclaimer. 

Consider, for example, Dewey’s relation to the early progressive- 
education movement; it provides an excellent case in point. We know 
that the movement arose during the 1890's as a many-sided protest 
against pedagogical narrowness and inequity. It was essentially 
pluralistic, often self-contradictory, and always related to broader 
currents of social and political progressivism. In the universities it 
appeared as part of a spirited revolt against formalism in philosophy, 
psychology, and the social sciences. In the cities it emerged as one 
facet of a larger program of social alleviation and municipal reform. 
Among farmers, it became the crux of a moderate, liberal alternative 
to radical agrarianism. 

It was at the same time the “social education” demanded by urban 
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settlement workers, the “schooling for country life” demanded by 
rural publicists, the vocational training demanded by businessmen’s 
associations and labor unions alike, and the new techniques of in- 
struction demanded by avant garde pedagogues. Like progressivism 
writ large, it compounded a fascinating congeries of seemingly dis- 
parate elements: the romanticism of G. Stanley Hall and the realism 
of Jacob Riis, the scientism of Joseph Mayer Rice and the reformism 
of Jane Addams. Its keynote was diversity, of protest, of protestor, 
of proposal, and of proponent; it was a diversity destined to leave 
its ineradicable mark on a half-century of educational reform (2). 

There were, needless to say, numerous attempts to portray this 
remarkable movement in its early decades; but nowhere is its ex- 
traordinary diversity more intelligently documented than in Dewey’s 
volume Schools of To-Morrow, published in 1915 in collaboration 
with his daughter Evelyn (3). Over the years, Dewey’s continuing 
interest in pedagogical theory, his widely publicized work at the 
Laboratory School he and Mrs. Dewey had founded in 1896, his 
reputation as a tough-minded analyst of pedagogical schemes, and 
his unfailing support of progressive causes had combined to make 
him increasingly an acknowledged spokesman of the progressive- 
education movement. Schools of To-Morrow did much to secure this 
image of him in the public mind. Within ten years the book had 
gone through fourteen printings, unusual for any book, unheard-of 
for a book about education. 

Written neither as a textbook nor as a dogmatic exposition of 
“the new,” the volume is designed “to show what actually happens 
when schools start out to put into practice, each in its own way, 
some of the theories that have been pointed to as the soundest and 
best ever since Plato” (3: Preface). More than anything, the Dewey 
of Schools of To-Morrow is the man “sensitive to the movement 
of things about him.” The reader is treated to a fascinating collec- 
tion of glimpses—into Marietta Johnson’s Organic School at Fairhope, 
Alabama, Junius Meriam’s experimental school at the University of 
Missouri, the Francis Parker School in Chicago, Caroline Pratt’s Play 
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School in New York, the Kindergarten at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and certain public schools of Gary, Chicago, and Indian- 
apolis. In each instance, the guiding educational theory is given and 
the techniques by which the theory is put into practice are described. 
The approach is essentially journalistic; Dewey's enterprise is to 
elucidate rather than to praise or criticize. 

Yet there is a very special kind of reporting here, one that bears 
closer examination. Richard Hofstadter has observed that the Pro- 
gressive mind was typically a journalistic mind, and that its charac- 
teristic contribution was that of a socially responsible reporter- 
reformer (4). Certainly this was Dewey's central contribution in 
Schools of To-Morrow. For in addition to the who, the what, the 
when, and the where, Dewey gives us a succession of social whys 
that quickly transform a seemingly unrelated agglomeration of 
pedagogical experiments into the several facets of a genuine social 
movement. 

Merely as a record of what progressive education actually was and 
what it meant to Dewey circa 1915, the book is invaluable. The text 
abounds in vivid descriptions of the physical education, the nature 
studies, the manual work, the industrial training, and the innumer- 
able “socialized activities” in the schools of tomorrow. There is 
exiciting talk of more freedom for children, of greater attention to 
individual growth and development, of a new unity between edu- 
cation and life, of a more meaningful school curriculum, of a vast 
democratizing of culture and learning. Nowhere is the faith and 
optimism of the progressive-education movement more dramatically 
conveyed. 

Moreover, as the analysis proceeds, Dewey's powers as a “socially 
responsible reporter-reformer” are soon apparent. He points enthusi- 
astically to the concern with initiative, originality, and resourceful- 
ness in the new pedagogy, deeming these qualities central to the 
life of a free society. He commends the breadth of the new school 
programs, their attention to health, citizenship, and vocation, arguing 
that such breadth is not only a necessary adaptation to industrialism 
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but an effort to realize for the first time in history the democratic 
commitment to equal educational opportunity. He sees the new 
emphasis on “learning by doing” as a device par excellence to narrow 
the gap between school and life; and closeness to life is required 
“if the pupil is to. understand the facts which the teacher wishes 
him to learn; if his knowledge is to be real, not verbal; if his edu- 
cation is to furnish standards of judgment and comparison” (3: 294). 
Even more important, perhaps, a school close to life sends into 
society men and women “intelligent in the pursuit of the activities 
in which they engage” (3: 249). People educated in this way are 
inevitably agents of constructive social change, and the schools 
which educate them are thereby intimately bound to the larger 
cause of reform (3: 226-27). Indeed, it is this very tie that makes 
progressive education progressive! 

Actually, the dialectic between Dewey the observer and Dewey 
the reformer is probably the most intriguing thing about the volume 
(5). On the one hand, we know that many of the pedagogical experi- 
ments he describes grew up quite independently of his own theorizing 
(6). On the other hand, we recognize much in Schools of To-Morrow 
that exemplifies the very things he himself was urging in pamphlets 
going back at least twenty years (7). The only way to reconcile the 
two Deweys, it seems, is to return to his own disclaimer, that he 
really was “the man sensitive to the movement of things about him” 
and to the thesis that his most seminal contribution was to develop 
a body of pedagogical theory which could encompass the terrific 
diversity of the progressive-education movement. It is no coincidence 
that Democracy and Education came a year later and wove the 
diverse strands of a quarter-century of educational protest and inno- 
vation into an integral theory (8). The later work has since over- 
shadowed Schools of To-Morrow, but the two ought not to be read 
apart. One is as much the classic of the early progressive-education 
movement as the other. Their genius was to express a pedagogical 
age. For their very existence, the movement was infused with larger 
meaning and hence could never be the same again. 
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World War I marks a great divide in the history of progressive 
education. Merely the founding of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation in 1919 would have changed the movement significantly, since 
what had formerly been a rather loosely defined revolt against aca- 
demic formalism now gained a vigorous organizational voice (9). 
But there were deeper changes, in the image of progressivism itself, 
that were bound to influence the course and meaning of educational 
reform. 

Malcolm Cowley, in his delightful reminiscence of the twenties, 
Exile’s Return, describes these changes well. He notes insightfully 
that intellectual protest in prewar years had mingled two quite dif- 
ferent sorts of revolt: bohemianism and radicalism. The one was 
essentially an individual revolt against puritan restraint; the other, 
primarily a social revolt against the evils of capitalism. World War I, 
he argues, brought a parting of the ways. People were suddenly 
forced to decide what kinds of rebels they were. If they were merely 
rebels against puritanism, they could exist safely in Mr. Wilson’s 
world; if they were radicals, they had no place in it (10). 

Cowley’s analysis provides a key to one of the important intel- 
lectual shifts of the twenties. With the end of the War, radicalism 
seemed no longer in fashion among the avant garde, particularly 
the artists and literati who flocked to the Greenwich Villages of 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. It did not die; it was merely 
eclipsed by a polyglot system of ideas which combined the doctrines 
of self-expression, liberty, and psychological adjustment into a con- 
fident, iconoclastic individualism that fought the constraints of 
Babbitry and the discipline of social reform as well. And just as 
prewar progressivism had given rise to a new educational outlook, 
one which cast the school as a lever of social change, so this postwar 
protest developed its own characteristic pedagogical argument: the 
notion that each individual has uniquely creative potentialities, and 
that a school in which children are encouraged freely to develop 
these potentialities is the best guarantee of a larger society truly 
devoted to human worth and excellence. 
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Now those who had read Schools of To-Morrow must certainly 
have recognized this essentially Rousseauan stance; it had been at 
the heart of several of the schools Dewey had described. Yet readers 
who had troubled to follow Dewey’s argument to the end, and who 
had accepted his analysis incorporating Rousseau’s insights into a 
larger social reformism, must have noted a curious difference of em- 
phasis here (11). For just as radicalism seemed eclipsed in the 
broader protests of the twenties, so it seemed to disappear from the 
progressive pedagogy of the decade (12). For all intents and pur- 
poses, the avant garde pedagogues expanded one part of what pro- 
gressive education had formerly meant into its total meaning. 

Nowhere is this transformation more clearly documented than in 
the characteristic exegesis of progressive education during the twen- 
ties, The Child-Centered School (13). Written by Harold Rugg and 
Ann Shumaker in 1928, the volume attempts for the movement in 
its time what Schools of To-Morrow had done a decade earlier. Its 
pages teem with pedagogical experiments illustrating the new articles 
of pedagogical faith: freedom, child interest, pupil initiative, creative 
self-expression, and personality development. And just as Dewey had 
seen a central connection with democracy as the crux of the earlier 
movement, so Rugg and Shumaker saw the relationship with the 
creative revolution of the twenties as the essential meaning of this 
one. To grasp the significance of the child-centered schools, they 
urged, one had to comprehend the historic battle of the artist against 
the standardization, the superficiality, and the commercialism of 
industrial civilization. The key to the creative revolution of the twen- 
ties was the triumph of self-expression, in art and in education as 
well. Hence, in creative self-expression they found the quintessential 
meaning of the progressive-education movement. 

Dewey, of course, was not unaware of the continuing ferment in 
pedagogical circles. His interest in education persisted, but as the 
decade progressed he became less and less the sensitive observer 
and interpreter of the progressive-education movement and increas- 
ingly its critic. As early as 1926, for example, he attacked the studied 
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lack of adult guidance in the avant garde schools with a sharpness 
uncommon in his writing. “Such a method,” he observed, “is really 
stupid. For it attempts the impossible, which is always stupid; and 
it misconceives the conditions of independent thinking” (14: 37). 
Freedom, he counselled, is not something given at birth; nor is it 
bred of planlessness. It is something to be achieved, to be system- 
atically wrought out in co-operation with experienced teachers, 
knowledgeable in their own traditions. Baby, Dewey insisted, does 
not know best! (14) 

Two years later, the same year The Child-Centered School ap- 
peared, Dewey used the occasion of a major address before the 
Progressive Education Association to reiterate his point. “Progressive 
schools,” he noted, “set store by individuality, and sometimes it seems 
to be thought that orderly organization of subject-matter is hostile 
to the needs of students in their individual character. But individu- 
ality is something developing and to be continuously attained, not 
something given all at once and ready-made” (15: 201). Far from 
being hostile to the principle of individuality, he continued, some 
systematic organization of activities and subject matter is the only 
means for actually achieving individuality; and teachers, by virtue 
of their richer and fuller experience, have not only the right but the 
high obligation to assist students in the enterprise (15). 

His strictures were not heeded, and in 1930 he leveled them even 
more vigorously in the concluding essay of a New Republic series 
evaluating a decade of progressive education (16). The formalism 
and isolation of the conventional schoolroom had literally cried out 
for reform, he recalled. But the point of the progressive revolt had 
been not to rid the school of subject matter, but rather to build a 
new subject matter, as weli organized as the old but having a more 
intimate relation to the experience of students. “The relative failure 
to accomplish this result indicates the one-sidedness of the idea of 
the ‘child-centered’ school” (16: 205). 

Then Dewey went on to a more pervasive criticism. Progressive 
schools, he conceded, had been most successful in furthering creativ- 
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ity in the arts. But this accomplishment, however much it contributed 
to private sensibilities, had hardly met either the social or the aes- 
thetic needs of a democratic-industrial society. A truly progressive 
education, he concluded, “requires a searching study of society and 
its moving forces. That the traditional schools have almost wholly 
evaded consideration of the social potentialities of education is no 
reason why progressive schools should continue the evasion, even 
though it be sugared over with aesthetic refinements. The time ought 
to come when no one will be judged to be an educated man or woman 
who does not have insight into the basic forces of industrial and 
urban civilization. Only schools which take the lead in bringing 
about this kind of education can claim to be progressive in any 
socially significant sense” (16: 206). 

Dewey's comments seemed particularly @ propos in the summer of 
1930. Already the depression which was to envelop the nation and 
become the central fact of the thirties was very much in evidence. 
Breadlines were common in the industrial cities, and women could 
be seen raking through community refuse heaps as soon as garbage 
trucks departed. Suddenly radicalism was no longer passé; it was 
bohemianism that appeared a little out of date (17). Socially con- 
scious notions of progressive education, disparaged by the avant 
garde of the twenties as “social efficiency,” were now very much to 
the point (18). 

It should be no surprise that Dewey’s formulation of the meaning 
of progressivism in education came once again to the fore. Early in 
1932 he accepted membership on a yearbook commission of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education dedicated to pro- 
ducing a statement of philosophy of education appropriate to the 
times. The volume which emerged, The Educational Frontier, is, 
like The Child-Centered School, the characteristic progressivist 
statement of its decade. And while its formulations are essentially 
collaborative, Dewey’s own views are clearly discernible in two 
chapters he wrote jointly with his student, John L. Childs (19). 
The Dewey of these chapters is now the vigorous proponent. His 
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plea is for an educational program conceived in the broadest terms, 
one which has “definite reference to the needs and issues which mark 
and divide our domestic, economic, and political life in the genera- 
tion of which we are a part” (19: 36). As with his educational 
outlook from the beginning, his call is for a school close to life, one 
that will send into society people able to understand it, to live intel- 
ligently as part of it, and to change it to suit their visions of the 
better life. Once again, he sees changes through education as “cor- 
relative and interactive” with changes through politics. “No social 
modification, slight or revolutionary, can endure except as it enters 
into the action of a people through their desires and purposes. This 
introduction and perpetuation are effected by education” (19: 318). 

Dewey held essentially to this position throughout the stormy 
thirties. To George Counts’s provocative question “Dare the school 
build a new social order?” Dewey replied that in an industrial society 
with its multiplicity of political and educative agencies, the school 
could never be the main determinant of political, intellectual, or 
moral change (20). “Nevertheless,” he continued, “while the school 
is not a sufficient condition, it is a necessary condition of forming 
the understanding and the dispositions that are required to main- 
tain a genuinely changed social order” (21). It would be revolution 
enough, Dewey once told an NEA audience, were educators to begin 
to recognize the fact of social change and to act upon that recognition 
in the schools (22). 

Dewey steadfastly opposed indoctrination in the form of the 
inculcation of fixed social beliefs. But he did contend that for schools 
to be progressive, teachers would have to select the newer scientific, 
technological, and cultural forces producing changes in the old order, 
estimate their outcomes if given free play, and see what could be 
done to make the schools their ally (23). To some, of course, this 
was as crass a form of indoctrination as any; and Dewey was criticized 
on the one hand by those who insisted that his notions would cast 
the school into an indefensible presentism at the expense of tradi- 
tional values and verities, and on the other by those in the progressive 
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camp who maintained that any social guidance by adults was really 
an unwarranted form of imposition. 

Dewey replied to both groups in what was destined to be his 
most important pedagogical work of the thirties, Experience and 
Education. The volume is really a restatement of aspects of his 
educational outlook in the context of the criticisms, distortions, and 
misunderstandings which had grown up over two decades. There 
is little fundamentally new, except perhaps the tone. Progressive 
educators, he suggests, should begin to think “in terms of Education 
itself rather than in terms of some ‘ism about education, even such 
an ‘ism as ‘progressivism.’ For in spite of itself any movement that 
thinks and acts in terms of an ‘ism becomes so involved in reaction 
against other ‘isms that it is unwittingly controlled by them. For it 
then forms its principles by reaction against them instead of by a 
comprehensive constructive survey of actual needs, problems, and 
possibilities” (24). By 1938, Dewey the sensitive observer could al- 
ready note, probably with a measure of sadness, that the movement 
was devoting too much of its energy to internecine ideological con- 
flict and too little, perhaps, to the advancement of its own cause. 


Frederic Lilge, in a perceptive essay he recently published in a 
volume honoring Robert Ulich, contends that Dewey’s pedagogical 
progressivism embodies a fundamental inconsistency which Dewey 
never really resolves (25). A theory which seems to harmonize the 
school with the larger social environment, Lilge argues, and which 
casts the school as a lever of reform, inevitably faces a twofold 
difficulty: first in determining which social goals to serve in the 
school; and second, in deciding whether or not to embark on an ever 
broader program of political reform outside the school. Thus, “Dewey 
was confronted by two equally repellent alternatives: pursuing his 
basic aim of adjusting the schools to the social environment, he could 
integrate them with institutions and practices whose underlying 
values he rejected; or he could attempt to withdraw them from 
being thus corrupted, but at the cost of sacrificing that closeness to 
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actual life which it was one of the main aims of his educational 
philosophy to establish” (25: 29). Lilge contends that Dewey ac- 
cepted neither, and that the thirties saw him and a number of influ- 
ential followers increasingly thrust into a clearly political program 
of reform, both via the schools and outside them. Their manifesto 
was Counts’s pamphlet, Dare the School Build a New Social Order; 
their statement of educational principles was The Educational 
Frontier; their intellectual organ was the Social Frontier, a journal 
which appeared regularly in the decade following 1934. 

Now Lilge himself grants that his analysis is far more relevant to 
some of Dewey's disciples than to Dewey himself. Even so, some 
clarification is needed. For to pose the dilemma in the first place is 
to misread the relationship between progressive education and pro- 
gressivism writ large, particularly as Dewey perceived it. Dewey had 
no illusions about the school changing society on its own; that edu- 
cational and political reform would have to go hand in hand was the 
progressive view from the beginning (26). Nor did the notion of 
adjusting the school to society imply that the school would have to 
accommodate itself to all institutions and practices. Dewey wanted 
schools to use the stuff of reality to educate men and women intelli- 
gent about reality. His notion of adjustment was an adjustment of 
conditions, not to them, a remaking of existing conditions, not a 
mere remaking of self and individual to fit into them (27). And as 
for the corrupting influence of life itself, Dewey was no visionary; 
the problem for him was not to build the perfect society but a better 
society. To this he thought a school that educated for intelligence 
about reality could make a unique contribution. 

Dewey restated these faiths in the introductory essay he wrote 
for Elsie Clapp’s 1952 volume, The Use of Resources in Education; 
it is probably his last major statement on education (28). Once 
again, he returns to the role of sensitive observer. “In the course of 
more than half a century of participation in the theory and practice 
of education,” he writes, “I have witnessed many successes and 
many failures in what is popularly known as ‘progressive education,’ 
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but is also known as ‘the new education, ‘modern education, and so 
on.” He sees the triumph of the movement in the changed life-con- 
ditions of the American classroom, in a greater awareness of the 
needs of the growing human being, in the warmer personal relations 
between teachers and students. But as with all reform victories, he 
sees attendant dangers. No education is progressive, he warns, unless 
it is making progress. And he observes somewhat poignantly that 
in schools and colleges across the country, progressive education has 
been converted into a set of fixed rules and procedures “to be applied 
to educational problems externally, the way mustard plasters, for 
example, are applied.” If this ossification continues, he fears progres- 
sive education will end up guilty of the very formalism it sought to 
correct, a formalism “fit for the foundations of a totalitarian society 
and, for the same reason, fit to subvert, pervert and destroy the 
foundations of a democratic society.” 

“For the creation of democratic society,” he concludes, “we need 
an educational system where the process of moral-intellectual devel- 
opment is in practice as well as in theory a cooperative transaction 
of inquiry engaged in by free, independent human beings who treat 
ideas and the heritage of the past as means and methods for the 
further enrichments of life, quantitatively and qualitatively, who use 
the good attained for the discovery and establishment of something 
better.” Dewey’s sentence is involved, complex, and overly long; but 
it embodies the essence of the movement as he saw it. Those who 
would understand progressive education would do well to ponder it, 
as would those who set out to build today’s schools of tomorrow. 
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Interest, Chovce, and Deswrability 


Some of the best-known and most enduring clichés in education today 
rest on a foundation prepared by John Dewey shortly after the close 
of the past century. In a tightly argued and neatly presented little 
book, Interest and Effort in Education (1), Dewey effectively de- 
molished conceptions of interest current in his day and furnished 
ideas that are the basis for the broad agreement prevalent today. 
Everybody knows that you must begin where children are, that you 
must build your program upon their interests, that any school activity 
unrelated to children’s needs is doomed to failure. Such educational 
clichés (here cliché is not intended in a pejorative sense) furnish 
ample testimony to the power of Dewey’s little book. Perhaps, even 
today, what Dewey’s book accomplished deserves closer scrutiny. 
Dewey’s own notion of the contribution his conception would make 
follows: “The positive contributions of the idea of interest to peda- 
gogic theory are twofold. In the first place, it protects us from a 
merely internal conception of mind; and, in the second place, from 
a merely external conception of subject-matter” (pp. 91-92). Resting 
as it does upon a fundamental reorganization of the notion of self, 
Dewey’s idea of interest has actually had at least five results. 
First, it effectively undermined the notion that children are by 
nature perverse, lazy, and opposed to learning. Children, Dewey ar- 
gued, are by nature simply children. They have interests. They active- 
ly pursue something of interest to themselves if left alone. The reason 
children seem perverse and lazy to school teachers lies in the restrict- 
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ing and rigid expectations held forth for the child. The perversity of 
children is really a perversity of adults. If we expected what one has a 
right to expect from children, then they would seem perfectly healthy, 
active organisms. Since we expect them to react as miniature adults, 
they naturally seem perverse, lazy, and opposed to learning; but the 
truth of the matter is that our expectations are so out of joint with real- 
ity that perverse is the word for our expectations. If we reconstruct 
them according to what we know about children’s natural interests, 
we immediately discover the source of our error; and children cease 
to seem oppositional and inattentive, and appear, as they really are, 
interested, active, and curious. 

Second, Dewey’s idea of interest effectively attacked subject mat- 
ter organized to suit the logic of adults. If children’s interests are nat- 
ural and if these interests furnish the moving power for their activities, 
then the organization of subject-matter material must be in terms that 
build upon this moving power. It is conceivable that organization ac- 
cording to the logic of various disciplines, zodlogy for instance, would 
coincide with organization according to the natural interests of chil- 
dren; but although this is conceivable, it is hardly likely. Thus subject 
matter must be reorganized in terms much more closely allied to the 
logic of children’s natural interests. 

Third, Dewey’s idea of interest directed the attention of teachers to 
the needs and natural interests of children as sources of motivation. 
Since children naturally have interests in something and since inter- 
ests furnish moving power for their own realization, the problem of 
teachers is to build upon the moving power already latent in all chil- 
dren. That children are naturally interested and active is beyond 
doubt. Heretofore, the problem has been that children were not in- 
terested in what went on in the school. This whole problem of motiva- 
tion is transformed if the natural interests of children are captured to 
do service in pursuit of desirable growth. Thus efforts of teachers to 
make a subject matter interesting are misdirected. What teachers 
should do is discover the natural interests of children, then show how 
pursuit of these interests necessarily involves pursuit of related mat- 
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ters entailing desirable growth. The problem is to reconstruct the ac- 
tivities of the classroom in such a way that the natural interests and 
needs of children furnish motivation for the pursuit of activities re- 
lated to desirable growth. 

Fourth, Dewey’s idea of interest pointed toward problem-setting as 
the most effective way to use the energy of pupils’ natural interests. 
To use the natural interests of children, teachers must discover a way 
to construct obstacles between the object of interest and the child. 
These obstacles must be of just the right character, however, since ob- 
stacles that are too severe cause discouragement and obstacles that 
are not severe enough do not cause thinking. Growth should be in the 
direction of more and more intelligent solution of problems. Intelli- 
gent solution of problems involves effective thinking; thus the teach- 
ers purpose in constructing obstacles to the realization of children’s 
natural interests is not to prevent this realization but to cause think- 
ing as a natural product of it. The activities of the teacher, in such 
cases, take on the character of sensitive and delicate problem-setting. 
Operating as a problem-setter, the teacher need never fear for the 
pupils’ lack of interest. They are naturally interested because the 
problems involve their interests. They are naturally motivated be- 
cause moving power is a part of interests. They are naturally pressed 
to think because thinking is man’s way of overcoming obstacles. 

Fifth, Dewey’s idea of interest shifted a large part of the responsi- 
bility for pupil growth onto the teacher thus causing much agonizing 
introspection and self-appraisal in the teaching profession. If the 
nature of the pupil cannot be blamed for whatever laziness and inat- 
tention are characteristic of a classroom, then something else must 
be held accountable. Since the pupil has interests and since these 
interests are available to furnish motivation if only the teacher has 
the skill, ingenuity, and patience to use them, the pupil cannot be 
blamed for a lackadaisical atmosphere in the classroom. The teacher 
and the curriculum must share the blame for failure to use pupil 
interests. If the curriculum were not organized in a way that actually 
conflicted with natural pupil interests and if the teacher were skilled 
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at redirecting energies derived from pupil interests and needs, the 
classroom would be a hub of enthusiastic, meaningful activity. 

One can argue reasonably that these five results are contributions 
to the increased effectiveness of education; and if these five consti- 
tuted the total results of Dewey’s idea of interest, one could make an 
easy case for its positive contribution. But there seem to be other 
results of Dewey’s notion, results that stem from the unresolved 
philosophical problems upon which Dewey’s notion rests. Perhaps the 
weakness of Dewey’s case, in the long run, arises because these un- 
resolved philosophical problems were not unresolved so far as he 
was concerned. 

The two unresolved philosophical problems are the relationship 
of the individual to choice (the nature of the self) and the criteria 
of desirability. Assumptions concerning the answers to these prob- 
lems lie at the very root of Dewey’s idea of interest. 

How does an individual get his interests? What does it mean for 
an interest to be a natural constituent of the individual? What con- 
trol does the individual have over his interests? The following gives 
some idea of Dewey's thinking about these questions: “Interest is 
obtained not by thinking about it and consciously aiming at it, but 
by considering and aiming at the conditions that lie back of it, and 
compel it. If we can discover a child’s urgent needs and powers, and 
if we can supply an environment of materials, appliances, and re- 
sources—physical, social, and intellectual—to direct their adequate 
operation, we shall not have to think about interest. It will take 
care of itself’ (pp. 95-96). Thus an individual’s interests arise from 
his needs. They are as natural to him as organic, social, or intellectual 
needs are. Whatever control he has over his needs he can likewise 
exercise over his interests. 

Needs arise from the nature of the individual and the relationship 
between him and his environment. There are certain drives inherent 
in the individual as an animal that cannot be denied. Thus the 
individual needs to eat, to sleep, to eliminate. One can argue that 
there are social needs as well. The individual must communicate, 
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feel a sense of worth in relationship with others. But whatever the 
case, needs arise from the interaction of the individual with an 
environment. The individual has as little control over his needs as 
he has over his own nature and the circumstances in which he finds 
himself. Interests and needs are natural in the sense that they arise 
in every individual in spite of himself. 

The individual can control his needs in the sense that he can 
alleviate them when they arise. He can eat when he is hungry or 
rest when he is tired. He can seek out company, and he can read 
a book or listen to music. Thus he can anticipate a possible reorgani- 
zation of his environment that will avoid the dissatisfaction and 
frustration of unrequited need. Intelligence becomes, then, the care- 
ful use of inquiry to organize experience in such a way as to guar- 
antee maximum anticipation and meeting of needs that are bound 
to arise. The individual can control his needs in the sense that he 
can plan ahead and arrange his interaction with the environment 
in such a way as to counter their anticipated pressures. Since inter- 
ests are in some sense compelled by needs, they stand in much the 
same relationship to the individual, that is, he can anticipate and 
react to their coming pressures. Thus there is an inevitability to the 
naturalness of both needs and interests. 

What does the preceding discussion have to do with the rela- 
tionship between the individual and choice? Unless all interests 
lead in desirable directions, the individual must have some way of 
choosing between desirable and undesirable interests if he is to 
move in the direction of what is desirable. If he must simply follow 
the dictates of his interests, then surely he cannot be responsible 
for whatever direction he moves in. He can be responsible for the 
efficiency or inefficiency with which he anticipates and responds to 
the pressures of his interests, but he cannot be responsible for his 
interests themselves. That is, which interests he has seems to be a 
matter beyond an individual's control, especially if there is no role 
for choice to play in determining which interests will be his par- 
ticular interests. 
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Dewey seems to be caught in the position of urging that the in- 
dividual be provided with classroom situations that allow fruitful 
activities growing out of his interests, whatever they may be, and at 
the same time urging that the individual be guided in the direction 
of desirable interests, that is, that the individual be encouraged to 
select among his interests those interests that lead in the direction 
of desirable growth. Although Dewey is not very explicit on this 
issue, he seems clearly to think that not all interests lead in desirable 
directions. He writes: “The doctrine of interest is not a short cut to 
‘methods.’ . . . On the contrary, it is a warning to furnish conditions 
such that the natural impulses and acquired habits, as far as they 
are desirable, shall obtain subject-matter and modes of skill in order 
to develop to their natural ends of achievement and efficiency” 
(p. 95). Later writings of Dewey’s furnish verification of the opinion 
that “as far as they are desirable” is a deliberately introduced quali- 
fier. Dewey did not think that all interests are desirable. 

If the individual is to move deliberately in the direction of what is 
desirable, then two conditions must hold: first, he must have within 
his control some effective means of determining his direction, that 
is, selecting his direction; and second, he must have some notion of 
what is desirable to guide his selections. 

In Interest and Effort in Education, Dewey makes it abundantly 
clear that interest and effort are necessary concomitants of life. An 
organism is by nature interested and concerned to carry through 
those activities that will result in consummation of interest. He 
makes it abundantly clear, also, that the function of the school is 
to use the energies naturally arising from interests to help the in- 
dividual grow in desirable directions. He left in a state of ambiguity 
that has infected notions of interest ever since the two questions of 
how one goes about getting pupils to choose or select desirable inter- 
ests and how one knows what a desirable interest is. 

Dewey shied away from notions that involved an inner self or 
mind, especially an exclusively inner self. He went to great pains to 
show that such notions were false and to minimize if not eliminate 
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the place of an inner self in an accurate notion of the self. His ideas 
about education are thus intimately related to the validity of his 
notion of self. If he was correct in eschewing as much of the inner 
self as possible, then his educational concepts should gain strength 
from this correctness. If he was incorrect about the role of the inner 
self, then his notions of education are weakened by this incorrect- 
ness. It is precisely the role of the inner self that is brought into 
question when one is discussing matters of choice or the relationship 
of choice to the individual. | 

What does it mean to say that an individual chooses and is there- 
fore responsible for his choice? What kind of self is necessarily con- 
tained in any notion of choice that involves responsibility? Choice 
always involves the fact of possibilities, any one of which is eligible 
to become an actuality of the present. Choice also involves the notion 
that the choosing agent has caused one thing to come about rather 
than another. Thus although rain, snow, sleet, and sunshine may be 
possibilities, any one of which may become an actuality, one would 
never say that it rained through an individual's choice because it 
rains despite the individual’s choice. One cannot be said to choose 
something that he cannot causally influence. Thus an individual 
chooses a mate in the sense that he might have chosen any one of 
several, but he selected one of the possibilities to be his actual mate. 

Responsibility varies with the amount of causality deemed to be 
within the individual’s direct control. Thus, if an individual elects 
to cross at midstreet in heavy traffic and is hit by an automobile that 
could not be stopped, we say that the individual is responsible for 
getting hit. Of course, such a situation is complex, and there are 
many factors involved that are not within the individual’s control, 
but insofar as we hold him responsible for an event, we mean that 
the event would not have taken place without those activities that 
he initiated and that furnished the sufficient conditions for the event 
to take place. 

Thus we could say that an individual is responsible for growing 
old in the sense that he takes steps to stay alive and staying alive 
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is both a necessary and sufficient condition of growing old. He 
chooses to grow old in the sense that he takes steps, initiates events, 
that are causally related to his staying alive. Whenever there are 
real possibilities one of which becomes an actuality through some 
sufficient condition initiated by the individual, we say that an individ- 
ual has chosen and is responsible. 

There is a complication in that we sometimes hold individuals 
responsible for events they have not chosen. Thus involuntary man- 
slaughter involves a notion of inadequate choices made to prevent 
events that any reasonable man would foresee as probabilities. One 
does not say that a man chose to slaughter others, but that he is 
responsible for the slaughter because he could have prevented it by 
making choices that any reasonable man could and would have 
made. In the same way, we do not speak of individuals as responsible 
who are thought to be unable to control their choices. We speak 
of temporarily insane, thus not responsible, people. 

We think of a person as responsible, therefore, when we think that 
he furnished the sufficient condition for an event to take place. We 
think of a person’s choosing when we think that he furnished the 
sufficient condition for an event to take place and the event that 
takes place is the one that he wanted or intended to take place. 
Intention is, thus, a part of choice. We cannot say in any legitimate 
sense that a person has chosen the consequence of an action unless 
we can know his intention. Intentions can be inferred from the observ- 
able behavior of a person in the face of circumstances, but intentions 
cannot be observed. Are we to say, then, that intentions cannot be 
known except by inference? If intentions cannot be known, then 
choices cannot be known. If the individual cannot know his own 
intentions except by inference, then he cannot know what he has 
chosen until after the fact; thus he loses a major guide to his actions. 
It also become difficult to hold the individual responsible for his 
choices because in a real sense he can make no choices. 

It makes no sense to urge an individual to choose those activities 
that lead toward what is desirable if, in fact, he cannot really choose. 
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To make choices available to the individual, it seems necessary to 
speak of his knowing his own intentions in some way that allows inten- 
tions to become guides to actions. If an individual is to know his 
intentions, there must be some kind of inner self. He knows his 
intentions because he looks into himself and sees what he means to 
bring about. He is aware in many cases that what he intends to bring 
about is not what he is actually able to bring about. Thus, in fact, only 
the individual can know the disparity between his projected ideal, 
which he intends to bring about, and the actuality that he is able to 
achieve. 

Missing in Dewey’s idea of interest is an underlying concept of 
self that will allow the individual to choose his interests. Interests 
are natural in the sense that everybody has them, but in what sense 
do individuals choose their interests and become responsible for 
them? If an individual can choose his interests, then it makes sense 
to speak of desirable and undesirable interests. If he can choose his 
interests, it makes sense to ask him to choose in favor of those activities 
that can be most effectively carried on in the school. It makes sense, 
for instance, to ask an individual to be interested in something be- 
sides baseball. If an individual can choose his interests, it makes 
sense to speak in terms of things he ought to be interested in if he is 
to move toward what is desirable. None of these things makes sense 
if there is not enough of an inner self for an individual to choose his 
own interests. This amount of inner self seems to be missing as an ele- 
ment underlying Dewey’s idea of interest. 

The other notion missing from the elements underlying Dewey’s 
idea of interest is some way of telling which interests are desirable 
and which are undesirable. Dewey himself seems to encourage the 
notion that all interests are desirable in the sense that they furnish 
motive power for growth. He writes: 


What course of activity exists already (by native endowment or by past 
achievement) operative in the pupil’s experience with respect to which the thing 
to be learned, the mode of skill to be acquired, is either a means or an end? What 
line of action is there, that is to say, which can be carried forward to its appro- 
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priate termination better by noting and using the subject-matter? Or what line 
of action is there, which can be directed so that when carried to its completion 
it will naturally terminate in the things to be learned? The mistake, once more, 
consists in overlooking the activities in which the child is already engaged, or in 
assuming that they are so trivial or so irrelevant that they have no significance for 
education [p. 34]. 


This would lead one to think that perhaps all interests are desirable 
if the teacher can just manage to use them to foster desirable growth. 
But even if all interests of a child are desirable, the teacher must 
still solve the problem of directing them toward desirable growth. 
Somewhere along the line, in other words, one must be able to dis- 
tinguish desirable things from undesirable things. To do this one 
needs a clear, precise, and concrete criterion for determining desir- 
ability. 

In his later writings, Dewey spent much time and effort distin- 
guishing and attempting to set forth the criteria of desirability. He 
was neither more nor less successful than many another twentieth- 
century philosopher working upon the same problem. This is certainly 
one of the unsolved problems in philosophy today, and there is no 
need here to press Dewey for its solution. Suffice to say that since 
the problem concerning the criteria of desirabliity is still a live prob- 
lem in philosophy, any notion of interest that presupposes or rests 
upon some particular set of criteria shares whatever indecision at- 
tends these criteria. Thus when Dewey advises teachers to build upon 
whatever interests children have that are desirable, teachers are no 
better off than they were until they can form an adequate notion of 
just what “desirable” means. 

Dewey's idea of interest, therefore, has some negative results. 
The chief negative result stems from the blurring of the concept of 
self and consequent inability of the self to choose its interests. Accord- 
ing to Dewey, children have interests as naturally as animals have 
needs. They do not choose to have them; they simply have them. 
Since all children have interests and since interests are the source 
of motivation and not subject to the choice of the individual, chil- 
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dren cannot be held responsible for their interests. Every child comes 
to school fully equipped with interests and motivation enough to run 
a full-sized steam shovel. It is the teacher’s responsibility to build 
upon the child’s interest. To the extent that this shifting of responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the pupil to the teacher resulted in self- 
appraisal and constructive criticism, it had positive results for educa- 
tion. To the extent that it relieved the pupil of responsibility for his 
own education, it had negative results. 

Teachers and pupils both have roles to perform in education. Both 
have responsibilities. Any conception that relieves either one or the 
other of his responsibilities is doing education a disservice. Surely 
pupils can be asked to do more than show up in school with a pack 
of interests they cannot help but have anyway. Surely teachers need 
feel no guilt because some pupils are so intractable and irresponsible 
that learning does not take place. Surely there is a mean of shared 
responsibility and concern between teacher and pupil that furnishes 
optimum learning conditions Such a mean cannot be established with 
a notion of interest that relieves the pupil of any function other than 
bringing his natural interests with him to school. A fruitful idea of 
interest must carry with it some notion of the part played by the 
choices of the individual. If there is a sense in which pupils can choose 
their interests, there is a sense in which they can be responsible for 
them, and there is a basis for mutual concern and co-operative en- 
deavor to accomplish the educational tasks that face the individual. 

Obscuring the distinction between desirable and undesirable inter- 
ests is another disservice to education that must be laid to Dewey’s 
idea of interest. Although Dewey himself was very careful to point 
out the fact that there are desirable interests, the weight of his writ- 
ings is thrown behind the notion that interests are natural. Again, 
children have interests; interests furnish motivation; the teacher must 
find a way to use the interests that are characteristic of pupils. Since 
any interest can furnish motive power, it is easy to reach the con- 
clusion that any interest is desirable if the teacher can just manage 
to build upon it. Indeed, Dewey himself seems to lean in this direc- 
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tion. The unfortunate part of following this notion results from the 
great pressure it puts on teachers to use the energy of every interest 
rather than distinguish between desirable and undesirable interests. 
Putting pressure on the teacher does not solve the problem; it does 
not even face it; it simply obscures it. Any notion that lures educa- 
tional theorists away from facing and struggling with the criteria of 
desirability in education is doing education a disservice. 

It is too much to ask that education solve all the problems of 
philosophy, but it is not too much to ask that education be aware 
of the unresolved problems that furnish foundations for many of its 
practices. Two such unresolved problems pertain to the nature of 
the self and the criteria of desirability. 


NOTE 


1. All quotations in this paper come from John Dewey, Interest and Effort in 
Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913). 
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Dewey and the Idea 
of a Science of Education 


The re-examination of ends and means in education, particularly on 
occasions of stress and uncertainty, is an idea fundamental to Dewey's 
thought. The present time is undeniably such an occasion of stress 
and uncertainty. It would be inappropriate, therefore, to honor 
Dewey's intellectual achievement simply by describing it or even 
by reformulating it in a language more congenial to the present 
mode. The question, as Dewey himself would have liked to see it 
put, is not alone “What did Dewey say?”—important as this question 
is—but rather “What is the relevance of what Dewey said to the 
situation we face?” 


Today, the situation of American education is, in Dewey's lan- 
guage, inchoate. We are beset by difficulties, but we cannot agree 
on how to define them. It is held that American education should 
be improved, but we are not certain whether, for instance, science 
should be better taught or simply taught to more students. Nor are 
we sure what is meant by “better” teaching, nor what it is that stu- 
dents should be taught in some improved way. It is unclear whether 
improved schools can be achieved merely by doing whatever we are 
now doing on a bigger scale, or whether, on the other hand, radical 
changes in present methods and purposes are needed. We are told 
that American education must become more serious intellectually, 
but this injunction appears to some to betray a lack of understanding 
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of the moral task of American schools, and it raises in other minds 
the specter of social injustice. And among those who agree that 
“content” must be restored to the American school, there is disagree- 
ment as to what this word means. To many who believe that edu- 
cation should be serious, the “intellectual heritage,” for example, 
suggests an image of subject matter and intellectual method which 
is not reassuring. 

This confusion in our minds as to just what is wrong with American 
education reflects, of course, conflicting accounts and appreciations 
of certain ideas and institutions which are associated with American 
education as it is carried on today. One set of ideas at issue centers 
on the concept of education as a science; and some of the institutions 
at issue are those whose purposes and practices in educating teachers 
have been derived (or purport to be derived) from the idea of a 
science of education. Many condemn any such idea as illusory, saying 
that teaching is an art and that art and science are exclusive. The 
activities and instrumentalities in schools and colleges which are 
taken to be the outcome of this concept are found to be irrelevant 
to a genuine education. The emphasis, it is said, on quantification, 
on operations, on novelty in values and practices—features which are 
characteristic of science—make this an inappropriate concept upon 
which to base designs for education and the education of teachers, 
since all of these ideas are either unresponsive or antagonistic to 
those older values residing in our humanistic tradition. 

Of course, Dewey cannot be held responsible either for current 
formulations of the idea of a science of education or for practices 
which have been justified by an appeal to this idea. He had no mo- 
nopoly of the idea of education as a science. He had little to do with 
the way in which this idea was amplified in educational literature 
and developed in practice (1). The problem of how well Dewey's 
interpreters and followers understood his ideas on education, and 
(if they, or some of them, misunderstood him) whether this was in 
details or in fundamentals is an interesting one. But this is not the 
problem to be taken up here. Here we are asking: “What did Dewey 
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mean by a science of education?” and “What do his ideas suggest 
for the educational problems of today?” Before we can outline 
Dewey’s view of education as a science, we must consider briefly 
the nature of inquiry and particularly of social inquiry, since it is 
this context which gives Dewey's thought about education the char- 
acter it has. We will then ask what some of the salient characteristics 
of the present educational situation are and what kind of solution 
to these problems Dewey’s ideas prefigure. 


Those who speculate about the affinity or lack of affinity which 
systems and doctrines have for groups or cultures would surely have 
decided before the fact that the ideas of John Dewey were fated to 
have no appeal for any large number of Americans. It is true that 
Dewey talks about experience, science, culture, consequences, and 
interaction, and this kind of talk should please a people who are 
supposed to be confirmed manipulators and doers. But he does this 
in a way to disconcert the literal and unphilosophical. To argue at 
length and in many contexts that inquiry is primary will surely preju- 
dice one’s case before an audience which is intent primarily on getting 
things done. 

What did Dewey mean when he said that inquiry was primary? 
He meant that inquiry is first, not in time, but in importance, in 
comparison with those considerations which have often been put 
before it, namely, the nature of what is known and the nature of the 
knower. There are no pre-existent “things” to be known, or put 
together, or otherwise worked upon. Inquiry “mediates,” that is, it 
does not have some preformed existents, some kind of reality to go to. 
To make an imperfect analogy, inquiry is not like the situation of 
the musician reading a score, with the score representing a pre- 
established reality, relayed to the “knower” by perception or some 
systems that refine perception. Inquiry is like the musician extempo- 
rizing. What has not been there before, or scarcely been there, now 
exists as “reality.” The man who knows, in other words, is not fol- 
lowing a predetermined path, but inventing, or at least reconstituting, 
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reality. He starts with a problematic, an undifferentiated and un- 
settled, situation, and through inquiry he brings it into order. He 
constitutes the “objects” of knowledge. 

For Americans, at least, this is by no means a common-sense view, 
whether in 08, 718, ’28, or ’38. It has for centuries been easiest to 
think of the “real” as being “there,” pre-established in its parts, or 
as a whole ready to the perception and the manipulation of the 
man who knows or makes something of it. Psychology has been or- 
ganized in this style whether in terms of love and hate, the con- 
ditioned reflex, or body types. The gestalt school simply transferred 
the prefiguration from the known to the knower. Sociology and cul- 
tural anthropology have advanced their own preformed parts in 
wholes, or wholes which explained parts. We have had various kinds 
of primary, secondary, and tertiary groups, social structure, classes, 
“geists,” “ethos” and variously conceived configurational cultures. 

In inquiry, theory and practice, the universal and particular are 
drawn together. Inquiry begins with the existential, problems in the 
world we know. But the inchoate, undifferentiated tensions and con- 
fusions which are the first version of a problem will be brought to 
manageable dimensions only through abstraction, through the appli- 
cation of symbols and propositions. Ideas and discourse, thus, are 
concerned as instruments by which to control the world. Science, of 
course, has its own problems and its differentiated subject matters, 
but it takes its rise in the impulse to control the environment, and 
all of its propositions are certified by their capacity to assist this 
control. In this way, “knowing,” which has often been taken as the 
province of the “theoretical,” is seen as an adjunct to the “practical” 
rather than an independent separable activity. And the practical is 
seen as dependent on intellectual devices for its success. The specifics 
of the world as directly experienced by men are the starting points for 
problems and thus for ideas; and the propositions of science, if they 
have meaning, are referable to these particulars. 

However, it is perhaps more accurate to say that for Dewey the 
theoretical and the practical are not so much brought into forced 
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association and identification as merged in the inclusion concept of 
“experience.” From its lowest to its highest forms, life is “interaction,” 
and the more typically it becomes life, the more the organism is mak- 
ing or “reconstructing” its environment. Evil (though, of course, this 
is not one of his terms ) in Dewey’s system emerges from the other end 
of this scale: it is unexamined habit, social routine, and static societies 
which are falling away from the impulsion of life and relapsing toward 
a kind of “non-being.” 

But though it is true that living organisms, and indeed the universe 
itself, are for Dewey “in process,” actively engaged in the re-creation 
of their surroundings, this does not mean that any kind of activity is 
true inquiry. Though the facts of the case, with which inquiry begins, 
do not exist as such independent of inquiry, nevertheless, the facts rel- 
evant to a given problem do exist, and the problem will be solved only 
if they are identified. In saying that inquiry establishes its facts in the 
sense of constituting them, Dewey is not falling into any form of the 
trap described by the statement: “Man is the measure of all things.” 
Thus, the analysis of ordinary, or any other kind of language would 
be a useful first step, but only that, in the process of determining the 
elements of the problem. The usages of language, a culture, or even a 
learned profession might well betray the inquirer if this usage itself 
had a bias against inquiry. 

But if inquiry has this overarching character for Dewey, does this 
mean that the sciences and the social sciences are alike? Yes and no. 
Inquiry in one sense is always the same in its starting points, its pur- 
poses, and its tentative conclusion. But the materials it works on in so- 
cial inquiry and the context in which it must work, make important 
differences. The context in which social inquiry must operate is that 
previously pre-empted by the methods of “common sense.” These are 
methods sanctified by prescientific philosophies assuming “fixed 
kinds,” “pre-existent” forms, immutable truths, and similar obsoles- 
cent machinery. When it comes to problems involving human action 
and institutions, therefore, men are impelled by habit and tradition to 
cleave to the absolutistic modes of thought which have so long char- 
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acterized “common sense.” Customs and values are excluded from the 
range of critical intelligence. Men resist being asked to prove them. 
They resist regarding institutions as merely tentative solutions com- 
parable to operations in the sciences. Social inquiry is a threat to all 
those who think they have a stake in the going social order exactly as 
it is. Scientists may decide that space is unsymmetrical, and they will 
disturb few of us. But the declaration that much study of American 
history or “civilization” is ancestor worship will bring cries of rage and 
perhaps even more violent reactions. 

These hinderances to the prosecution of social inquiry are suscep- 
tible to removal by progress in civilization. But the character of social 
problems makes these problems different from, and harder than, the 
problems of the natural sciences. First, we confront the complexity 
of social data: in this domain everything is connected with every- 
thing; “closed systems” are very much more difficult to establish than 
in the natural sciences. Second, inquiry demands that the material of 
the inquirers be changed. But social change can be brought about 
only by community effort. This is a slow and painful matter. Before 
people will change institutions, they must be convinced that change 
is desirable, even under the most authoritarian of governments. Fi- 
nally, in contrast to events in the physical world, social events are 
irreversible. With the exception of a few areas, like geology, the pat- 
tern of circumstances existing at one time may be restored at a later 
time in the physical sciences if the inquiry demands. But the pattern 
of social circumstances passes into a new pattern and cannot be re- 
covered since the succeeding events have left their mark. The proce- 
dures which have been so fruitful in the natural sciences, of with- 
drawing from the immediate problem connected with use and enjoy- 
ment in order to prosecute fundamental research, will not work to any 
large extent in the social sciences. 

Because of this difference in the matter with which the social sci- 
ences are concerned, their methods cannot be a duplication of the 
methods of the natural sciences. Quantification and experiment can- 
not be taken as the hallmarks of social science. For Dewey, social 
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inquiry achieves the status of science if it can be said that inchoate 
situations are being reduced to “integrated,” coherent situations 
through the critical examination of means and ends and the progres- 
sive manipulation of circumstances. 


Plainly, when Dewey thought of a scientific treatment of education, 
he had in mind something quite different from what is meant by those 
who generally use those terms now. “Science” does not exclude “art” 
for Dewey. In fact, if art means “construction,” as it does, science 
is accurately conceived as one variety of art. Dewey is explicit in 
rejecting as inappropriate two extremes of method in approaching 
teaching. At one extreme is “empiricism” characterized by the radical 
adaptation of practices and plans to the exigencies of the immediate 
situation. At the other extreme is the derivation of rules for action 
immediately from the propositions of some science, say, psychology 
or sociology. Thus, for Dewey no experiments in psychology or theo- 
ries in sociology can offer a “proof,” say, that one method of handling 
a class is preferable to another. General propositions in social inquiry 
are useful in organizing problematic social situations, but we cannot 
make direct inferences to practice from them. This statement must 
be true because, as we have seen, scientific propositions, for Dewey, 
are not statements of how things are or of what things should be. 
They are merely instruments for defining situations and initiating 
change. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to direct the reader's attention to the 
fact that each of these extremes is embodied in prominent tendencies, 
not only in teacher education, but in the social sciences themselves. 


The empiricist extreme is found in all varieties of instruction through 
the case study or the dopester methods. “Learning” for these methods 
means “experience,” and what is done in the classroom is a short cut 
to experience. The lawyer, the businessman, the psychological coun- 
selor, the school principal, or the teacher is skilled when he makes 
those motions and those noises appropriate to his task. What is appro- 
priate is determined by short-run considerations: what “works” and 
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what “current professional practice” asserts. The case study trains 
the student’s judgment by running him through typical situations. 
The dopester approach retails such tips as “What I Have Learned 
about Boards of Education.” Teachers educated by these methods are 
naturally inclined to regard teaching as a device whereby a number 
of “approved activities” are brought about. Since the teachers them- 
selves have not used their intelligence (in Dewey’s sense) in their 
own education, they will have no guiding principles by which they 
may promote intelligence in others. For Dewey, both case study and 
anecdote would be simply a starting point. The definition and resolu- 
tion of the problems suggested there could be developed only through 
an appeal to systematized knowledge and abstract discourse. 

The error at the other extreme, that of deducing rules for action 
from propositions established by the social sciences, is typically mani- 
fested among those who interest themselves in the “behavioral sci- 
ences.” They are, in Dewey’s terms, confusing the social sciences with 
the natural sciences. The “behavior” they study is human activity so 
defined as to be indistinguishable from animal activity. Men are not 
considered as creatures who deliberate (unless they are behavioral 
scientists ). They behave “as if” they were entities in one sort of sys- 
tem or another. On these postulates a variety of social and psychologi- 
cal doctrines are developed which assert that men pursue ends which 
they do not in reality ever examine. From the propositions of such 
truncated “sciences” are deduced illegitimate inferences as to prac- 
tice. It is sufficient to notice the example of “group dynamics.” 

The present polemical situation in the field of educational policy 
is a severe trial for anyone who finds the methods of Dewey congenial. 
Not only the educationists, but large segments of the scholarly popu- 
lation in the social sciences, occupy the unsatisfactory extremes just 
touched upon. Arrayed against this party we have the “humanists.” 
But this term often designates, alas, no more than the belief that 
education should be taken up with “transmitting our Western cul- 
ture.” Now Dewey's methods dictate that the past be indispensable 
as a source of experience and ideas; but history and the records of 
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past learning are instruments, not a shrine to be visited in mental felt 
slippers. Between polite learning and inhuman science, there is little 
to choose. 

Thus, Dewey’s prescription for the systematically examined life 
in education (and this is what he meant by a “science” of education ) 
does not coincide with the crude and illusory oppositions so popular 
at the present time. And sure enough, when Dewey is not being 
quoted by those who do not understand him, he is being treated with 
condescension, or he is ignored. Let us hope another centenary will 
give his thought better prospects. 


NOTE 


1. Dewey once remarked to a younger colleague in the department of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University that the techniques of “intelligence” tests re- 
minded him of the methods used in Vermont during his boyhood to weigh pigs. 
A thick plank was laid across a stone wall and then stones of a predetermined 
weight were piled on one end until the pig at the other end was brought to 
balance. This irreverent remark reflects, as we shall see, an important aspect of 
Dewey's position. 
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Is Dewey’s Experimentalism 


Compatible with Gestalt Theory? 


In this essay we wish to argue that it is an error to claim that gestalt 
theory is compatible with Dewey's philosophic statements (17). 

Gestalt theory is a protest psychology (20, 21). It protested against 
the formal analysis of experience into atoms and elements. Experi- 
ence is not an artificial aggregation of elements, the gestaltists pro- 
tested. There is more; there is the relation between atoms and ele- 
ments. Because of the irreducibility of relations, man perceives wholes 
directly. He does not perceive elementaristic bits. 

Wertheimer, looking out of his window and perceiving house, 
tree, and sky, sees these objects, not as so many separate hues and 
brightnesses, but as segregated wholes. “Gestalt psychologists . . . 
were convinced that it is really wholes that are given in experience 
to conscious man” (4: 588; 20: 337). That is the way experience 
comes to man, put up in significant, structured forms, Gestalten. 
This notion of experience, as we shall see, is quite different from 
Dewey's notion of experience. 

Gestalt theory is more than just a psychology. It is a philosophy, 
too. In the first sentence of an essay on the “field” theory of learning 
and its educational consequences, Hartmann puts it this way: “Field 
theory in its original and most universal meaning refers not primarily 
to a special system of psychology, but to comprehensive’ world view 
that is essentially a physical philosophy of nature”(19: 165). Hart- 
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mann credits Koehler with deriving his configurationist principles 
from a general or cosmic dynamics. The cosmic principle is that 
all events are structured, that is, formed or patterned or organized 
in ways other than simple serial or temporal sequence. Hartmann 
also believes that philosophers Dewey and Whitehead, physicists 
Einstein and Planck, contribute to the field conception. Hilgard writes 
“that the whole is more than the sum of its parts represents to the field 
psychologists a basic view-point toward nature” (23: 12, first ed.). 

And Nature is construed as structured. Form is ontological. Wholes 
are logically and existentially prior. It is the form the whole has which 
enables the learner (or perceiver) to grasp its meaning. Koehler 
writes: 
It is precisely the original organization and segregation of circumscribed wholes 
which make it possible for the sensory world to appear so utterly imbued with 
meaning to the adult, because in its gradual entry into the sensory field, meaning 
follows the lines drawn by natural organization. It usually enters into segregated 
wholes. ... 

Where “form” exists originally, it acquires a meaning very easily. But here 
a whole with its form is given first and then a meaning “creeps into it.” That 
meaning automatically produces a form where beforehand there is none, has not 
been shown experimentally in a single case, as far as I know [24: 208; italics 
mine]. 


Meaning follows the lines already given in the form of the whole. 
All learning is but a development of these formed structures. And 
Koffka writes: 


To cut a long story short, we find at the beginning, in our most elementary re- 
actions, even at the level of reflexes and instincts and again in training and in 
intelligent performances, unitary, articulate, meaningful wholes . . . to which we 
apply the name of Gestalt, configuration, structure. Development starts, not with 
chaos or with a multitude of mental elements without order or meaning, but with 
structure, however primitive their character may be. Development proceeds by 
transformation of such structures [26: 141—42; italics mine]. 


Experience begins with the perception of meaningful wholes, and not 
with the buzzing, blooming confusion William James described. Heid- 
breder writes: “Gestalt-theorie . . . believes in wholes, but segre- 
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gated wholes that are there from the first. When we look out upon 
the world, the gestaltists say, we see definite objects like trees and 
stones, and these objects are perceived as distinct from their sur- 
roundings as immediately as green is perceived as different from 
gray” (20: 337). A thing is immediately perceived. It is perceived 
because it is there from the first as a whole. A particular thing is not 
a mere collection or aggregation of parts, as the stimulus-response, 
or S-R, theorists claim; it is not an indistinguishable portion of an 
undifferentiated continuity, as James claims. “It is a unit and discrete 
and it is immediately sensed as such” (20: 352). 

Experience, in gestalt theory, does not “make” form or units out 
of something else. Experience is not productive. Experience is only 
about what already exists. Koffka writes: “. . . the distinction between 
subject and object is not learned, but is given, no matter in how 
primitive a form, in the very first phenomena of the infant mind” 
(26: 186; italics mine). Here plainly we see the traditional philo- 
sophical assumption of a given object and a given subject being 
linked by experience, a view radically different from Dewey's. When 
Dewey and the experimentalists write about the “twin born-ness” of 
subject and object, denying them separate existence as given, they 
are supporting a view toward knowledge which seems radically dif- 
ferent from the assumptions Koffka and Koehler make. 

If subject and object are a priori and separate, just how are they re- 
lated? The problem of knowledge becomes for the gestaltists one of 
getting the initially separate subject and object back together. This 
humpty-dumpty problem is resolved by two assumptions: one, that 
all events are structured; two, that there is an isomorphic relation be- 
tween the phenomenal and physical fields. Koehler defines “isomorph- 
ism” as follows: “Experienced order in space is always structurally 
identical with a functional order in the distribution of the underlying 
brain processes” (24: 61). 

We might think, for example, of a rubber sheet painted with 
squares. If we pull the sheet, the squares lose their “squareness,” but 
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the relation between top and bottom, between one square and the 
other, is still isomorphic. Something like this is what the gestaltists 
claim occurs in the relation between physical brain fields and the com- 
prehended phenomenal fields. According to the principle of isomorph- 
ism, our experiences—looking out the window, smoking—have the 
same structure as the processes underlying these experiences (24: 
345). 

Bergmann (1, 2,3) writes: 

Historically, the point . . . has never been fully grasped by the Gestalters. What 
interfered was the speculative doctrine of isomorphism according to which ex- 
ternal field, brain field and phenomenal field all have “the same structure.” The 
historian has only to recall that this supposed identity of structure is also believed 
to contain the answer to all epistemological problems, and he will recognize it 
for what it is: a curiously disguised remnant of idealistic metaphysics [2: 354; 
italics mine]. 

We note that Bergmann thinks gestalt theory and idealism are simi- 
lar in regard to the source of the doctrine of isomorphism. The part iso- 
morphism plays philosophically is to relate body and mind in terms of 
the classical philosophical dualism. 

Some writers draw a conclusion of dualism from the foregoing. De- 
spite claims of a holistic approach, there appears to be a “timid dual- 
ism” (15: 626) threatening to split holism into parts joined only by a 
speculative doctrine of isomorphism. If we grant the basic assumption 
that all events are structured, we can see that it would follow that 
brain fields are structured. But the two fields—brain fields and phe- 
nomenal fields—are pointed out as being different fields. The old dual- 
ism between mind and body returns as one between phenomenal and 
brain fields. Mind is the internal apprehension of the pattern of the 
bodily brain field. But, just to say that the two fields are isomorphically 
structured does not answer the question of how they are related. Do 
they overlap? Does one sit upon the other? Perhaps they interweave 
strand for strand, adjoin layer upon layer. Just how does the struc- 


ture of the one become related to, implanted upon, correlated with, 
the other? It is no answer to suggest that they are all in one field, 
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because two fields have to be postulated. The initial assumption of 
subject and object as given and as separate seems to be the stumbling 
block. The question the gestaltists asked the elementarists—how are 
separate elements appropriately combined?—seems to return to the 
gestaltists to roost in a different but equally compelling form. Gestalt 
theory, laying claim to a philosophy or world-view, seems to support, 
not Dewey’s philosophy, but idealism. 

Let us suppose gestalt theory and idealism to be compatible. What 
might this mean specifically? 

Gestalt theory, according to Hilgard (23), exhibits preferences for 
cognition, nativism, contemporary causation, dynamic models, and 
wholes. When we look at those five issues in terms of the philosophical 
position of idealism, we may discover some suggestive similarities. 

The first issue concerns cognition. Gestalt theory supports a prefer- 
ence for cognitive processes even in learning which is largely non- 
cognitive. Idealism, like the doctrine of mental states, supports a 
position leading to the immediacy and pervasiveness of mind. Bright- 
man (6) writes that not only is mind immediate, but nothing but mind 
is immediate. Idealism tends to arrive at an Absolute Mind, or a Uni- 
versal Consciousness, from which all else, including finite minds and 
consciousnesses, are derived. This is a view of reality which tends to 
make thought supreme. And this stress upon the ubiquity of cognitive 
processes seems to be a point of similarity between idealism and 
gestalt theory. 

Symbolist philosopher Susanne K. Langer cites the work of the 
gestalt theorists as highly significant. When Koehler writes that it is 
the original organization or form of objects which makes the sensory 
world appear so utterly imbued with meaning, she applauds. Where 
form exists originally, meaning can move into it. Langer writes: “Eyes 
that did not see forms could never furnish [the mind] with images; 
ears that did not hear articulated sounds could never open it to words” 
(27: 73). Langer believes that a mind which works primarily with 
symbol-meanings must have sense organs that supply the mind pri- 
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marily with forms. She feels that the very activity of our senses is 
“mental,” not only in furnishing the brain with images, but in its 
every inception, whenever the alien and unknown world outside 
impinges on the furthest and smallest receptor organ. “All sensitivity 
bears the stamp of mentality” (27: 73). Philosophically, this notion 
is quite relevant to idealism. For the consequences of the notion are 
that rationality, or mind, may now be carried into processes usually 
deemed pre-rational, that is, the senses and sense data. All that we 
sense or know bears the stamp of mind. 

Second, gestalt theory has a preference for nativism. Idealists fre- 
quently support the notion that ideas are innately given, that experi- 
ence is only a process of evolving what was involved in the beginning. 
Experience, in its progressive aspects, seems to be an unfolding of 
prior forms. While holists like Smuts (31) and organismic thinkers 
like R. H. Wheeler (18) explicitly deny the concept of pre-forma- 
tion, their explanation of epigenesis takes a curious twist. These holists 
are concerned to leave the door open for new emergents. They wish 
to reject the idea of some sort of mechanical, repetitive show of forms 
already given. And so they claim that new wholes emerge which are 
more than that out of which they came. For example, while individ- 
uals exist, when the physical, biological, and psychological are prop- 
erly combined in an individual, then personality emerges. Personal- 
ity is more than any of the prior forms. But what determines per- 
sonality is form itself. Form is not a product of experience; form is 
independent of human experience. Here the Kantian idealism—that 
a priori conditions of experience determine the possibility of objects 
of experience—seems to reappear, despite the insistence of Koffka that 
he is not a Kantian. Form is regarded by the gestalt psychologists 
as a fundamental property of organized wholes. Form depends upon 
the structure of the object and the ground or setting, but form is some- 
thing which is not changed or altered by experience. While new 
emergents are stressed by holists, the emerging of form where before- 
hand there was no form is for gestalt theory impossible. Experience 
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presupposes the existence of form. Nativism, then, is a way of stressing 
the priority of form, priority being taken to mean initial and superior. 

The third issue concerns contemporary causation. Gestalt theory 
holds that the “manner and conditions of the presentation of the prob- 
lem are more important than past experience.” A historian has only 
to remember the idealist Froebel’s method of teaching (16) to see a 
similarity here between gestalt theory and idealism. For the method 
of teaching advocated by Froebel, as well as other idealists, is one 
of presenting selected objects to the learner to bring about enlarge- 
ment of the mind. Every case of learning is the appropriate presenta- 
tion of objects, just as Koehler’s apes were presented with a rigged 
situation in which insight might occur if perception was acute enough. 
The local, immediate, present factors, like the immediacy of mind, 
determine outcomes. 

The fourth issue concerns the selection of the model or metaphor 
for scientific use. The gestalt theorists passionately defend the use of 
metaphorical thinking, the use of analogies, for purposes of explaining 
phenomena. Hartmann claims it is not objectionable to indulge in 
the matching of widely dissimilar things by poetic metaphor; in fact, 
it is mind at its most suggestive. Like the use of metaphorical think- 
ing, the use of subjective introspection strikes a responsive chord in 
both gestalters and idealists. The method of introspection is common 
to both theories. Introspection for gestalt theory, like introspection 
for idealism, is a method of recognizing what is most subjectively, 
immediately, and imperiously real in experience. It is a way of seeing 
what we know ourselves to be in our innermost hearts; it is a way 
of perceiving how we feel after a long hike and a cold glass of beer 
on a warm day (24: 325-26). 

Gestalt theory has a preference for wholes over parts. Parts derive 
their character from the structure of the whole. In so far as elements 
or parts cohere and coalesce into the structure of a whole, the whole 
must itself be an active factor. The whole is adjustive, directive, con- 
trolling, determinative. This active power of the whole to control 
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and determine parts is a function similar to the idealists’ conception 
of the power of the Mind. Brameld writes “. . . the capacity of the 
mind in idealist theory . . . to combine related parts into qualitative 
wholes of meaning suggests that idealism thus far anticipates the 
Gestalt approach to learning” (5: 242). Kant’s epistemological ideal- 
ism holds that knowledge is essentially logical and relational, a prod- 
uct of the synthetic activity of the logical self-consciousness. The 
idealists’ notion of the determinacy of relation—that parts or terms 
depend for their existence upon the relation between them—is similar 
to the stress of the gestaltists upon relational wholes. Phenomenology 
as a kind of idealism is a name for the science that investigates the 
essences or nature of objects considered apart from their existential 
or metaphysical status. Koehler’s work seems to be phenomenological 
in this sense, since he is more concerned to find out what the property 
of an object is (as opposed to Dewey's concern with genesis and 
consequence) and since Koehler is also concerned to say that for 
him objects are not to be confused with existential, physical objects 
(25: 69-70). 

We have sketched some reasons for thinking gestalt theory com- 
patible with philosophic idealism. We are not, however, concerned 
to make such an identification positive, although it seems to be quite 
possible (8). More important are the differences in philosophical 
assumptions between Dewey and gestalt theory (35). 

The epistemological assumption of immediate knowledge appears 
to be a basic difference. Since objects are immediately sensed as such 
—perceived directly as “significant Gestalten,” and since insight is a 
direct cognitive grasp of relations, it seems that gestalt theory holds 
that both precepts and concepts are immediately known. Further, 
the notion that subject and object are “given” initially as separate and 
independent of the perceiver seems to be a notion that Dewey would 
have to reject. Dewey points out that it is a fallacy to suppose that 
because experience is immediate in its existence—or is directly what 
it is and nothing else—that the knowledge of it is immediate. Know- 
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ing, for Dewey, is not immediate but mediate. Knowing takes time, 
entails manipulation of things and events of the world. Dewey thinks 
that man’s knowledge of his ordinary, immediate, common-sense 
experience develops through the doing-and-undergoing of indeter- 
minacy, problem-forming, problem-solving, in a situation. 

Gestalt theory writers and Dewey seem to differ in their concep- 
tion of experience. Experience, for Dewey, comes to man as both 
stable and precarious. Most philosophies incorporate these categories 
in some way or other. There are the common distinctions between the 
permanent and the changing, the real and the apparent, the ephemeral 
and the lasting. Dewey asserts, however, that most philosophies have 
a bias in favor of the stable, and the precarious is neglected or at 
least relegated to inferior status. Becoming is most often thought 
inferior to being, and changing is seen as less valuable than the ideal 
form, which is changeless. Dewey, however, sees experience as end- 
lessly both out of joint and in harmony. Experimentalism, as Dewey's 
philosophy, finds the precarious becoming stable, the transitive be- 
coming substantive and in equal importance, the fixed becoming 
changed, the absolute becoming dissolved, the permanent becoming 
contingent. Organization and form itself become disorganized and 
unformed under this view. Experience is prior to “form” and not the 
reverse as gestalt theory seems to assert. 

Dewey writes (in what is surely one of his most metaphysical sen- 
tences) that “in every experience there are irreducible, infinitely 
plural, undefineable and indescribeable qualities which a thing must 
have in order to be and in order to be capable of becoming the sub- 
ject of relations and a theme of cognitive discourse” (10: 85; italics 
mine). Dewey writes further “Only if elements are more than just 
elements in a whole, only if they have something qualitatively of 
their own, can a relational system be prevented from complete col- 
lapse” (10: 87). This is an important logical point. And the same 
thing may be said for Wholes. Wholes, like elements, must have some- 
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thing qualitatively of their own before they can be objects of some 
relational order. 

For example, a configuration (which is a relational system) must 
logically have elements or parts which are uniquely what they are 
or else collapse from having nothing to relate (34). When gestalt 
theory suggests that individuality of members is lost (29: 150) rather 
than developed by membership in a whole, one can see the impor- 
tance of the logical canon which Dewey requires of any relational 
system (18, 33). 

For Dewey neither wholes nor parts are logically prior. The parts 
or wholes are but names for existence qua existence. “Whole and parts 
alike are but names for existence there as just what it is” (10: 65). 
“In every event there is something obdurate, self-sufficient, wholly 
immediate, neither a relation nor an element in a relational whole, 
but terminal and exclusive” (10: 140). 

Dewey gives this dialectical analysis of the part-whole problem 
(10: 65). First, postulate a whole of being; next we shift to a part; 
now since part is logically dependent as such in its existence and its 
properties, it is necessitated by other parts; but we have unwittingly 
introduced contingency in the very fact of marking off something 
as just part. If the logical implications of the original notion are held 
too firmly, Dewey advises, the part is already a part of a whole, the 
part being just what it is, it is not necessitated by the whole or by 
other parts. Its being just what it is is just a name for the whole being 
what it is. Wholes and parts alike are but names for existence in its 
immediacy (see also 7). 

Against the gestalt theory conception of the ontological struc- 


ture of experience must be contrasted Dewey's pluralism, that is, the 
notion that experience is composed of a plurality of situation and that 
each situation exhibits a dominant qualitativeness, a wholeness of 
quality which seems like the gestalt theory notion of wholeness. But 
dominant qualitativeness and ontological structure are different. 
Dewey writes that the significance of dominant qualitativeness in 
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suggestion and connection of ideas shows why thinking as an existen- 


tial process is all one with controlled association. 


Were I to venture into speculative territory, I might apply this conception to 
the problem of “thinking” in animals, and what the Gestalt psychologists call 
“insight.” That total quality operates with animals and sometimes secures, as 
with monkeys, results like those which we obtain by reflective analysis cannot, 
it seems to me, be doubted. But that this operation of quality in affecting results 
then goes out into symbolization and analysis is quite another matter [12: 114]. 


Dewey seems to be suggesting here, boldly perhaps, that animals 
perceive the total quality of a situation and are able to use this 
perception in their adaptive behavior. But he seems also to be reject- 
ing the notion that such “insight” borne of the immediate quality of 
the situation is sufficient to account for the cognitive processes of 
symbolization and analysis. Again, immediate qualitative experience 
is different from mediated cognitive experience. 

Dewey recognizes the validity of intuition. He thinks that intuition 
is closely connected with the single qualitativeness underlying all 
details of explicit reasoning. 


It may be dumb and inarticulate and yet penetrating; unexpressed in definite 
ideas which form reasons and justifications and yet profoundly right. To my 
mind, Bergson’s contention that intuition precedes conception and goes deeper 
is correct. Reflection and rational elaboration spring from and make explicit a 
prior intuition. Thinking and theorizing about physical matters set out from an 
intuition, and reflection about affairs of life and mind consists in an ideational 
and conceptual transformation of what begins in intuition. Intuition . . . signifies 
the realization of a pervasive quality such that it regulates . . . thought [12:114]. 


Dewey seems to be suggesting here that intuition is regulated by 
the pervasive qualitativeness of a situation. Perhaps Koehler’s apes 
were having intuitions in this sense rather than thinking in a cogni- 
tive sense, that is, analysis and symbolization. Intuition as prior to 
cognitive thought in time may be prior to thought on the evolutionary 
scale also. 

But are insights cognitive knowledge? Dewey puts the case quite 
plainly: 
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The question involved is one of fact. Is there any case in which the occurrence 
of a directly apprehended object (or directly comprehended meaning) consti- 
tutes a final object terminating knowing? If not, to be a directly apprehended 
thing and to be that thing which provides the evidential data in a given case are 
not equivalents [30]. 

Let us illustrate. The distinction between the immediate seeing of 
relations—a direct grasp—and the cognitive seeing of relations is im- 
portant. One may directly apprehend, for example, a “horse-man” 
as the Indians Cortez found in what is now Central America thought 
horse and rider to be, but this direct apprehension will not prove the 
object apprehended to be evidence warranting an existential proposi- 
tion that a “centaur” exists. Likewise, one may directly comprehend 
the meaning of the term “centaur” as “horse-man” but this does not 
warrant a proposition that centaurs exist. One may directly perceive 
many relations without knowing which of the things or meanings are 
to be taken as evidence leading to a sound conclusion. Again, the 
distinction between the immediate and mediate is relevant. 


What is the status of that which is seen as “simple” in inquiry? The 
more complex the structure of an object—let us think of “man”—the 
greater the number of possible inferences that can be drawn from 
its presence. It may signify or stand for a great many things. How- 
ever, the less complex a given object is—let us thing of the symbol 
“&’—the more restricted are the possible inferences and hence greater 
the definiteness of its power to signify. While there seems to be, 
Dewey writes, abundant evidence in the history of science to show 
that reduction of objects to elements is one of the most effective means 
of both safeguarding and extending inferential inquiry, there is no 
evidence that such simple elements exist by themselves in nature. “It 
is foolish to object to analysis and its outcome in institution of ele- 
ments. . . . But the very foolishness of this objection goes to show 
that the concept of ‘simple’ and ‘element’ is functional and that giving 


simples and elements independent existential standing . . . is but one 
more case of the hypostization of an instrument” (11: 153). The role 
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of elements, or simples, in inquiry is a function of the aim of science 
toward rigor, exactitude, accuracy, precision, unambiguity. Every sci- 
ence as it matures tends toward mathematics in satisfaction of just 
this aim. 

Dewey would remind the realist of the mistake of converting ele- 
ments (so necessary to scientific inquiry ) to the “independent reals” 
of experience. Ordinary, immediate, qualitative experience is not 
simply a mass of independent reals or elements. Do not confuse sci- 
ence with reality, urges Dewey. Elements serve in a context of 
thought and inquiry. This context is a limited one; it is surrounded 
on all sides by a surplusage of experience containing myth and poetry, 
visions and possibilities, the unknown and uncontrolled. Science 
should be identified with terms and propositions about things that 
are not terms and propositions; science should not be identified with 
with reality in its fullness. 

William James calls the error of reification the psychologists’ error. 
Reification (the “thingification” of concepts, that is, making the con- 
cept into a thing) misconstrues different levels of abstraction. Where 
are the S-R bonds? They are not things to be cut with a surgeon’s 
knife, they are scientific constructs. Where is the ego? Those ego 
psychologists who suppose egos are things suffer the criticism that 
E. G. Boring made of Freud when he dubbed Freud's famous trio of 
concepts “homunculus ex machina”—three warring men inside the 
head who served to get Freud off the hook of scientific analysis. 

Dewey writes that it is a mistake to object to elements and to a 
mechanism—a kind of mechanical ordering—for science in its efficient 
working must abstract away from the immediately given phenomena 
in order to find the connections and relations, laws and regularities, 
by which the immediately given is understood and better controlled 
(see also 22). It is likewise a mistake to deny that immediate qualita- 
tive experience has about it a kind of uniqueness, of individuality, of 
indivisiveness—that is, all the characteristics of elements—because 
nature as it is exhibits beginnings and endings. 
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Since these beginnings and endings are variously different along 
the time continuum, however, we find that these unique, individual, 
and indivisible immediacies are of greater and less duration. As “ele- 
ments” these situations come in all sizes, great and small, and hence 
belie the realist notion that all elements are uniform, punctiform, win- 
dowless monads. Only when science takes over and abstracts from the 
immediate do elements take on the character of uniformity; this char- 
acter of elements in scientific inquiry, of which mathematics is the 
epitome, is the character of a tool being used properly. Improper 
hypostatization of the tool occurs when science is identified with 
reality. We need not, therefore, suppose that objects such as tables 
and chairs are only whirling electrons, for this is the confusion of 
physical objects with objects of physics. For Dewey it is a confusion 
of two aspects of experience, the immediate and the mediate. 


Aesthetic experience is marked by wholeness, integration, and co- 
herence. This aesthetic quality of experience has a quality of closing, 
of consummation. Some writers who join holism and experimentalism 
apparently see this wholeness of experience and the gestalt notion 
of closure as common ideas. But there is an important difference be- 
tween these two notions. The aesthetic consummation or closing for 
Dewey is non-cognitive; it is cognitive for gestalt theory. 

For Dewey correct action the first time—in the sense of the happen- 
ing of the desirable—is wholly accidental. The first ends are merely 
qualitative endings. After something happens which is later judged 
good, then it becomes desirable. “Consummations have to be hit upon 
spontaneously and accidentally—as the baby gets its food and all of 
us are warmed by the sun—before they can be objects of foresight, 
intervention, industry” (10: 81). Natural endings in experience may 
become transformed into desirable ends in experience. But before 
they can become desirable they must first occur naturally. The first 
time they are only occurrences in nature. 

The “closures” of the gestalt and field psychologists might be deno- 
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tatively the same thing as the Deweyan “natural endings” in experi- 
ence. But Dewey insists that the mark of intelligence is the cognitive 
reconstruction of these closures into conclusions. Conclusions are 
endings which are sought for, and planned by, intelligence. The dif- 
ference, again, seems to be the difference between immediately “had” 
experience and cognitive or known experience. The concepts of 
insight or closure do not appear to cover adequately both qualities 
of experience. 

Dewey writes that every experience is aesthetic in so far as it is final, 
or arouses no search for some other experience. The aesthetic experi- 
ence is only pointed toward by cognitive discourse; aesthetic experi- 
ence is only “had.” If we follow the clues of experience, Dewey writes, 
we see that the so-called sensible world is a world of immediate 
beginnings and endings. Where something ends, something else be- 
gins. But it is not all an affair of atoms of knowledge but a succession 
of qualitative events, while the so-called conceptual order is recog- 
nized to be the proper pursuit of science, since science constitutes a 
scheme of constant relationships by means of which scattered hap- 
penings are bound together into a connected history. “These emergent 
immediate events remain the beginning and end of knowledge; but 
since their occurrence is one with their being sensibly, affectionally 
and appreciatively had, they are not themselves things known” (10: 
140). 

That a perception is cognitive means something to Dewey. Cogni- 
tive perceptions are treated as a sign of conditions that implicate 
other-as-yet-unperceived consequences in addition to the perception 
itself. That a perception is truly, validly cognitive means to Dewey 
that its active use or treatment is followed by consequences which 
follow independently of its being perceived (10: 823). To discover 
that a perception or idea is cognitively invalid is to find that the 
consequences which follow from acting upon it entangle and confuse 
other consequences which follow from the causes of the perception, 
instead of integrating or co-ordinating harmoniously with them. Sci- 
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entific inquiry is a special technique for perceiving eventual agree- 
ment or disagreement of the two sets of consequences. Cognitive 
perceptions for Dewey, then, are quite different from insight as 
described by the gestalt theorists. Cognitive perception requires 
going beyond the immediate to other as yet unperceived conse- 
quences, and it entails acting upon perception. Twenty years before 
Wertheimer started gestalt theory, Dewey recommended that we 
“give up the view that objects are presented to the mind already 
distinguished from others and united into cohering wholes . . .” (13). 


The view developed by James and Dewey, in distinguishing but 
not separating elements and relations, parts and wholes, immediate 
and mediate experience, seems like a fundamental framework of 
thought distinct from either the traditional empiricism (realism), 
which the gestalt theorists severely criticize, or the traditional ra- 
tionalism (idealism), which the gestalt theorists apparently support. 

Once the experimentalistic philosophy is marked off from tradi- 
tional philosophies, the alleged compatibility between it and gestalt 
theory is more readily demonstrated to be erroneous, while gestalt 
theory and the rejected mechanist atomism seem to share a common 
assumption. The assumption of immediate knowledge seems to be 
shared by gestalt theory and the behaviorism it rejects. Dewey, in 
objecting to the notion of immediate knowledge, stresses the distinc- 
tion between immediate experience and mediate experience, and 
denies the ubiquity of cognitive experience. 

For Dewey, knowing is literally something we do. Dewey is a be- 
haviorist in this sense (9, 14, 82). Learning, which is for Dewey a 
reconstruction of experience, is cognitive (mediate ), but it is depend- 
ent upon the sensibilities of non-cognitive “had” experience from 
which the impulse to learn emerges during problematic situations 
and to which the fruits of learning return to take effect. The conse- 
quences of behavior, for Dewey, are biologically anchored in habits, 
and intelligence is philosophically tied to cognitive experience. 
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Dewey and the Concept of Method: Quest 
for the Philosopher’s Stone in Education 


In common parlance, as well as among educators, Dewey’s name is 
linked, and properly so, with the word ‘method.’ This paper deals 
first with some of the background of philosophical concern with 
method and second with the problem arising in educational theory 
when the concept of method loses the central place it has had for 
several centuries. 


It is conventional and therefore convenient to say that philosophi- 
cal argument on the nature of method begins with Descartes. This is 
not literally true. There are discussions of method in all philosophy, 
and occasionally, as I am told is the case in the writings of Plotinus, 
discussion of method had achieved a certain centrality long before 
modern philosophy began. But certainly with Descartes, the philo- 
sophical tradition was faced with a new question, put in a new way, 
that challenged men to reconsider their usual habits of thought. And 
this new question started a series of arguments that has constituted 
the main stream of discussion in philosophy generally and philosophy 
of education particularly from that time to the present. Let’s see how 
it came about. 

In the course of chastising his own teachers, Descartes admits that 
he “was delighted with Mathematics because of the certainty of its 
demonstrations and the evidence of its reasonings; but I did not yet 
understand its true use, and believing that it was of service only 
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in the mechanical arts, I was astonished that, seeing how firm and 
solid was its basis, no loftier edifice had been reared thereupon. On 
the other hand I compared the works of the ancient pagans .. . 
which deal with Morals to palaces most superb and magnificent 
which are yet built on sand and mud alone.” This condition Descartes 
found intolerable, for he says of himself: “I always had an excessive 
desire to learn to distinguish the true from the false, in order to see 
clearly in my actions and to walk with confidence in this life.” 

The question then arises: Is it possible to establish Morals (and 
Physics) on the same solid foundations as Mathematics. Not on the 
bases usually employed, Descartes insists: “I had studied Logic . . . 
and . . . Geometrical Analysis and Algebra—three arts or sciences 
which seemed as though they ought to contribute something to the 
design I had in view. But in examining them I observed in respect 
to Logic that the syllogisms and the greater part of the other teach- 
ing served better in explaining to others those things that one knows 
(or like the art of Lully, in enabling one to speak without judgment 
of those things of which one is ignorant) than in learning what is 
new. And although in reality Logic contains many precepts which 
are very true and very good, there are at the same time mingled with 
them . . . many others which are hurtful or superfluous. . . . And as 
to the Analysis of the ancients and the Algebra of the moderns, 
besides the fact that they embrace only matters . . . such as appear 
to have no actual use, the former is always so restricted to the con- 
sideration of symbols that it cannot exercise the Understanding with- 
out greatly fatiguing the Imagination; and in the latter one is so 
subjected to certain rules and formulas that the result is the con- 
struction of an art which is confused and obscure, and which 
embarrasses the mind, instead of a science which contributes to its 
cultivation. This made me feel that some other Method must be 


found which, comprising the advantages of the three, is yet exempt 
from their faults” (1). 

Descartes oscillates between two extremes in discussing the values 
to be gained from the general use of his method by persons other 
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than himself. In the final section of his “Discourse on the Method 
of Rightly Conducting the Reason,” he makes it quite clear that he 
would appreciate other people leaving his method alone, for he had 
apparently found men saying the most extraordinary falsehoods and 
claiming their establishment by Cartesian principles. But in the con- 
cluding section of his “Principles of Philosophy” Descartes takes a 
quite different view: “Finally, if the difference which is observable 
between these principles and those of all other men, and the great 
array of truths which may be deduced from them, causes men to 
perceive how important it is to continue in the search after these 
truths, and to observe to what a degree of wisdom, to what perfec- 
tion of life, to what happiness they may lead us, I am convinced 
that no one will be found who will not attempt to occupy himself 
with so profitable a study, or at least will not favour and endeavour 
to assist with all his might those who employ themselves in this way 
with success. I trust that posterity may behold its happy issue” (2). 

It is this latter spirit that has pervaded discussions of method 
since. The “Discourse” and its successors are not little autobiographi- 
cal sketches describing for idle curiosity the procedures actually 
followed in performing other, more important, work. Even Newton, 
that enigmatic genius, clearly intended that his “Rules for Reasoning 
in Philosophy” (Book III of the Principii) were legislative of pro- 
cedures as well as demonstrative of the truth of his conclusions. In 
this he was but following Francis Bacon’s aphorism. Indeed, Bacon 
could well be taken as the parent of the philosophy of method. For 
Bacon was a statesman, not a scientist, and ultimately his concern was 
not with establishing principles of natural philosophy for themselves 
but with improving the lot of the same humanity that had suffered 
under his justice in court. Bacon told us pointedly that among the 
many advantages to be found in his method of induction is the fact 
that it permits men who are less than geniuses to proceed step by 
step and thus arrive more surely at the destination of truth than 
the greatest geniuses who must trust their intuitions. 

Slightly over a half century after Bacon published his Novum 
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Organum, another and greater statesman-philosopher, Leibniz, states 
the case for his ars combinatoria: “. . . the religion I follow closely 
assures me that the love of God consists in an ardent desire to pro- 
cure the general welfare, and reason teaches me that there is nothing 
which contributes more to the general welfare of mankind than the 
perfection of reason . . . I, no matter how busy or diverted I might 
be, have steadfastly persisted in this line of reflection; I was alone 
in this matter, because I had intuited its whole significance and had 
perceived a marvelous and easy way to reach the goal. It took stren- 
uous reflection on my part, but I finally discovered the way. . . . 
Nothing less is required than the founding of a mathematical-philo- 
sophical course of study according to a new method, which I can 
offer, and which involves no greater difficulties than any other pro- 
cedure not too far removed from familiar concepts and the usual 
method of writing. . . . I believe that a few selected persons might 
be able to do the whole thing in five years, and that they will in any 
case after only two years arrive at a mastery of the doctrines most 
needed in practical life, namely the propositions of morals and meta- 
physics, according to an infallible method of calculation” (3). 

With Leibniz’ works added, the seventeenth century established 
method as the central philosophical concern, and it also set the con- 
textual definition of the term ‘method,’ which may be summarized 
in four headings. 

First, we are talking of method only when we are speaking of 
actual procedures arranged in time-ordered sequence. Whether it 
be just sitting and doubting first one proposition then another or 
gathering specimens of one type of fowl after another or arranging 
propositions one after another in a certain symbolic form, the em- 
phasis is upon now-this . . . then-that. In this crucial respect, concern 
with method differs from logic, whether inductive or deductive. The 
seventeenth century was sick of logic for the very reason that Aris- 
totle’s logic did not specify how to gain new knowledge but was 
rather concerned with demonstrating the truth of that already known. 
Bacon put it shrewdly in comparing the difference between Co- 
lumbus and a traveler along the King’s Highway. 
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Second, method is perfectly general; it does not apply to the 
discovery of a particular piece of information (this may occur by 
happenstance ) but with procedures that can be applied to any prob- 
lem, doubt, or concern that may arise. In other words, a statement 
of method must specify procedures that extend beyond the discovery 
of a geometrical proof or the resolution of a theological doubt or 
the interpretation of the phenomenon of heat; the specified pro- 
cedures must cover all the above and whatever else these procedures 
may be turned to. 

Third, a corollary of this second element of method should be made 
explicit. Method should specify procedures to answer moral and 
political questions as well as to discover truths in physics or geometry. 
The cultural basis for this concern in the early seventeenth century 
is too obvious to require comment. Nor need we be reminded that 
while seventeenth-century philosophers were not generally known 
for political radicalism, their insistence upon the universal applica- 
bility of their methods was not without its practical effect. When 
we say that certain (moral) truths are self-evident, the ghost of 
Descartes must be delighted to note the foundations on which our 
lofty (perhaps overlofty) political structure is built. 

Fourth, a philosophy of method is an expression of the basic ration- 
ality of the human soul. Negatively, this means that a statement of 
procedures to be followed in resolving problems is not something 
extraneous added to a person’s natural way of solving problems. 
Rather, positively, it is the freeing of man’s inherent potential to 
know the truth. This potential for truth is frustrated in achievement 
by a variety of forces, social and personal. Bacon gives these frus- 
trating forces the fanciful name of Idols, but his discussion of them 
is psychologically sound and politically insightful. And Descartes, 
when he realized the futility of what he had been taught and the 
natural inclination to error in his passions and his senses, sat alone 
in his stove-heated room and looked within his own mind for the way 
to the truth. Methodical procedures made explicit, and therefore sub- 
ject to deliberate volition, those natural tendencies of man’s basic 
potential for reason. 
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That there were enormous differences in the various conceptions 
of method offered by these different philosophers is of immediate 
moment in only one respect: the fact of differences set a tension in 
discussions of method, it heightened personal involvement, added wit 
and invective that kept the discussion going for a long time. Tem- 
porary resolutions of this tension, as in the Critiques of Kant, were 
always subject to dissolution as new discoveries in science and mathe- 
matics were added to the store of human knowledge. Kant reconciled 
Newtonian science with Cartesian geometry without violating the 
rationality of morals. But evolutionary biology and non-Euclidean 
geometry reopened the dispute. 

For us the disputes are not so important as the general agreement 
on the meaning of ‘method.’ For method, in the sense defined here, 
is the philosopher's stone in education. If there are natural tendencies 
to rationality that belong to man qua man (and therefore not the 
exclusive property of geniuses), if these can be taught by precept 
and practice as a series of procedures to be followed, if these apply 
to the gaining of new knowledge in whatever kind of situation the 
young possible-Columbus will face, and if these procedures will yield 
moral and political principles and practices, then these procedures, 
this method, should by all means be the basic matter of educational 
concern. And so it has been for educational philosophy and educa- 
tional reformers ever since the seventeenth century. The Port Royal- 
ists put Cartesian method to work in classrooms. Comenius did the 
same with the method of British empiricism. That these practical 
effects were quite limited validates the contention that in most times 
and places schools exist to perpetuate a given social order rather 


than to educate men and women to the status of rationality. 

A statement of philosophical method has relation to statements of 
educational principle that is quite different from the relation that edu- 
cational principles bear to other kinds of philosophical statements. 
Suppose that we have before us a statement that lists a temporally 
ordered set of procedures. Concerning this set of procedures we are 
told that they apply universally, that they facilitate the discovery and 
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not mere transmission of knowledge, including the discovery of moral 
principles and habits, and that they are natural tendencies of mind, 
such that they can be learned by any human being. Now it is true, 
strictly, that such a statement of method does not imply any educa- 
tional principles or directives for practice. But this is true in the trivial 
sense that no general indicative can imply particular imperatives. The 
additional premises that would be required to make the implication 
valid are so perfectly obvious that enthymemic implication is ordinar- 
ily acceptable. More precisely, assume that I have a set of statements, 
M, that meet the criteria given before. If I add the simple ethical gen- 
eralization, E, that schooling ought to perfect the learner’s power to 
think in the specified ways, then it follows logically from M and E that 
the schools ought to teach the Method stated in M. If I add further the 
common-sense psychological generalization, P, that pupils can learn M 
only by precept and practice, it follows from M and E and P that the 
schools ought to teach M by precept and practice. This provides a 
statement of educational principle, if that latter term has any meaning 
at all. Further specificity can be attained by the addition of more spe- 
cific premises to the argument. While some of these are not at all obvi- 
ous, for example, the kind of practice and the form of precept appro- 
priate to different age levels and educational attainments, the line of 
argument is certainly obvious. What further empirical evidence is 
necessary is determined by the hiatus between the educational prin- 
ciple as it stands and the degree of specificity required for directives 
for a particular set of learners. In fine, there is a peculiar appropriate- 
ness for education in a philosophy that yields statements of method. 
This holds whether one is considering the Port Royalists and Car- 
tesian method in the seventeenth century or John Dewey and the Pro- 
gressive movement in education in the twentieth century. 


Where do we stand today with respect to philosophical investiga- 
tion of method? I suggest as a hypothesis for further discussion the 
following propositions. In the time of John Dewey the tensions that 
had given the study of method its philosophical relevance were re- 
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solved, and now the concern with method that had given modern 
philosophy—the philosophical discussions stemming from the seven- 
teenth century—its distinctive cast is being replaced by other con- 
cerns. To give up a dominant concern with method means to enter 
upon a post-modern period in philosophy and philosophy of educa- 
tion. The relation between post-modern philosophy and educational 
principles and practices is quite different from that described above 
when competing conceptions of method were of dominant interest. 

To discuss this hypothesis, we must distinguish the philosophical 
conception of method from its common-sense root. Like the philo- 
sophical conception, a common-sense notion always contains some 
step-wise specification of procedures. And like a philosophical con- 
ception, the common-sense notion makes at least implicit reference to 
the rationality of the given steps as opposed to merely chance or hap- 
penstance series of activities. Method is distinguished from madness 
in both common sense and philosophy. 

But from this basic notion, the philosophical conception makes rad- 
ical departures in at least two ways. First, in the open-textured lan- 
guage of common sense, the term ‘method’ is ordinarily used in such 
fashion that there are many intelligent methods rather than one 
method of intelligence. There is an intelligent method for making 
pies, another for proving geometrical theorems, still another for main- 
taining good relations with one’s mother-in-law. Common sense 
makes no clear distinction between ‘technique,’ ‘manner,’ ‘fashion,’ 
or, most generally, ‘way’ of doing something. The necessarily monistic 
character of philosophical method has no counterpart in common 
sense. Suppose my neighbor accosts me while I am painting a piece 
of furniture. He asks, quite intelligibly, “What method did you use 
for bleaching that wood?” I start to reply by referring to a solution 
of lime, clear sealer. . . . But he interrupts and says, “Don’t tell me 
your techniques. I want to know what method you used.” I should 
have to find an excuse for quitting the field. 

If he had asked a slightly different question, the results would have 
been the same. If he had asked, “How did you decide to bleach that 
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wood?” I would have replied with descriptions of the setting in which 
the furniture would be used, statements of preference for this rather 
than that, and so on. Interrupted by the comment that he did not 
want to hear about those things but was rather seeking for a state- 
ment of the method of decision that I employed, I should again be 
non-plussed. You may think the example too immediately practical 
to make the case, but let me assure you that should anyone ask what 
method I followed in constructing this argument, I could give no 
different or better type of response. I could refer to justifying con- 
siderations for the arguments advanced, or I could give autobiograph- 
ical statements concerning the growth of my interest in the problem, 
but in common-sense language I could not specify a philosophical 
method. 

If this point seems belabored, there is a reason for it. The difference 
between the philosophical and the common-sense usage of the word 
‘method’ is a radical one. It is not just that we do not ordinarily dis- 
tinguish between particular techniques and general method in com- 
mon-sense language. Rather, common-sense language simply does 
not even admit the category of general method. We do distinguish 
between greater or lesser degrees of generality within a given kind 
of operation; for example, in chemical analysis we distinguish broadly 
between physical methods and chemical methods of separating sub- 
stances, and within each of these broad categories we distinguish 
more specialized techniques. But perfectly general method has no 
meaning in common-sense discourse. 

Second, closely related to this radical distinction between common- 
sense and philosophical conceptions of method is the matter of the 
logical status of a statement that some M is an appropriate method for 
a particular case. I take it to be generally accepted that the ordinary 
prescriptive form in which cookbooks and engineering handbooks 
are written is merely a convenient shortened form. Expanded, state- 
ments containing the prescriptions are empirical generalizations of 
the form: If the following procedures are followed, the likelihood of 
achieving the specified end is maximized. The evidence for this gen- 
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eralization may or may not be included with the prescriptions. In 
engineering handbooks it ordinarily is not, for the engineer is sup- 
posed to have the basic theoretical training to understand the omitted 
material. In cookbooks one frequently finds reference to very success- 
ful chefs who have followed these prescriptions. In textbooks that 
specify teaching methods, the prescriptions proper are frequently 
omitted with the assumption that when the generalizations are under- 
stood, the teacher will be able to supply the missing portions for 
himself when confronted with particular situations of decision. 

The difference between a philosophical conception and these pre- 
scriptions for action is again a radical one. For the prescriptive form 
of common-sense statements of method make sense only when a 
certain end or goal is specified independently of the techniques used 
to achieve it. Yet from Descartes to Dewey, philosophical conceptions 
of method have defined the end to be achieved in terms of the proce: 
dures and not vice versa. This is not generally recognized, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that it is indeed the case. When Descartes 
says that he will accept no proposition as true that does not meet 
his tests for clear and distinct ideas, he is saying in effect that ‘true’ 
means ‘having been examined and found to be a clear and distinct 
idea.’ With Kant, and more particularly with Dewey, this redefinition 
of ends in terms of procedures is made more explicit. When Dewey 
argues that the statement “This table is real” takes its meaning from 
the concrete operations by which we adjust ourselves and other 
objects to this table, it is clear that he means for method to define 
reality and not vice versa. This contrasts with the common-sense 
notion of the chemist, let us say, who would think that his procedures 
of quantitative analysis were good to the extent that they told him 
what the table was really composed of, while Dewey is saying that 
the statement “The table is really a molecular structure of form F” 
means that certain concrete operations, themselves subspecies of gen- 
eral philosophical method, were performed on the table. 

It is obvious, of course, that statements of philosophical method 
are circular in a way that common-sense statements of method are 
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not. This can be taken as a denigration of the philosophical enterprise 
only by those who did not understand Whitehead’s distinction be- 
tween vicious and benign circularity. For nearly three hundred years 
the circularity in philosophical conceptions of method was benign. 
Important advances in the techniques of philosophical discourse fol- 
lowed from the interesting differences among the various philosophers 
who contributed to the arguments. The emphasis on method served, 
moreover, to keep modern philosophy rather closely related to the 
progress of empirical science and mathematics and thus gave it much 
greater relevance to its time than the continuation of the Scholastic 
tradition was able to achieve. 

The most benign influence was perhaps in philosophy of education. 
Principles of education deriving from a philosophical conception of 
method have the great advantage over all others in that they seek for 
order, rationality, justification within the educative process itself 
rather than from some external ideal. Dewey's “education is an end 
in itself” is a perfectly logical consequence of his philosophy of meth- 
od. No outside justification is necessary for living the method of 
intelligence in schools, for the method of intelligence is that by which 
all else is justified. A properly specified set of procedures to define the 
method of intelligence provides a basis for rational unity and organi- 
zation in education that can scarcely be secured otherwise. 

There is another happy consequence of basing an educational pro- 
gram on philosophical method. Pushed to its logical conclusions, it 
is a democratic doctrine. It appeals to the generic sense of rationality 
in the species Homo sapiens. It does not distinguish invidiously be- 
tween the intelligence of one class of people over against another. 
Admitting of difference in degree, it does not permit qualitative dif- 
ferentiations in human intelligence. Furthermore, where intelligence 
appears lacking in a person, the believer in method can appeal to his 
being in the thrall of Idols. There is nothing wrong with education 
that cannot be cured by more education. Thus also in social policy, 
the appeal to open, public discourse and consensus can find support 
in the basic meaning of philosophical method. 
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With all these manifold advantages of relating principles and prac- 
tices of education to a philosophical conception of method, it is not 
surprising that philosophy of education has continued, since Dewey's 
passing, to propound ever more refined expositions of the method of 
intelligence, the method of democracy, the method of science, and 
the like. Nor is it surprising that principles of education and, indeed, 
prescriptions for particular educational practices have appealed to 
this kind of exposition for justification. But it is evident that with the 
passing of Dewey and those who were personally bound up in the 
Deweyan enterpise of philosophy, little attention, if any, is given in 
philosophical literature to expositions of method. And this, I believe, 
for the first time since the seventeenth century. 

It is easy to document this statement, but it is another matter 
altogether to explain the phenomenon. It is simple enough to say 
that fashions change, and there is a certain sense in which philosophi- 
cal discussions are like women’s clothes: we generally get tired of 
them before they are quite worn out. And so with a philosophy of 
method—there was still some wear in it when Dewey got through, 
but the fabric was a trifle thin. 

I shall not comment in detail on the various technical questions 
raised and answered in Dewey’s synthesis of method. On the con- 
troversy between the Continental rationalists and the British em- 
piricists he added nothing significantly new. In fact his notion that 
the scientific experiment provides a synthesis between raw empiricism 
and rationalism is expressed in almost the same words that Bacon 
used three hundred years earlier. But his reconciliation of Newton’s 
method and Newton’s world view seems to me a significant advance 
on what I can understand of Kant’s treatment of the same topic. Most 
scholars would agree that Dewey's most important technical achieve- 
ment is to be found in his interpretation of the genetic method in 
biology that brought it into harmony with the non-historical character 
of the physical sciences. “The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy” is 
an acknowledged masterpiece. 

But it was not by proliferation of technical details that Dewey 
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strained the fabric of philosophy of method. The best analogy to 
Dewey’s treatment of method is Bishop Berkeley’s handling of sub- 
jective idealism. It is now recognized that Samuel Johnson missed 
the whole point of Berkeley’s argument when the lexicographer 
kicked the stone. Whatever may have been his own intentions, the 
upshot of Berkeley’s doctrines is this: the world can be whatever 
it happens to be, and to find out what it is we kick stones, build atomic 
particle accelerators, and the like. But we can consistently speak of 
the world in the language of ideas. For “The stone is hard,” we can 
substitute, with only slightly more effort, the following circumlocu- 
tion: “The idea of ‘a kicking motion toward the stone’ and the idea 
of ‘a pain in the toe’ related by the idea of ‘followed by.’ ” With respect 
to colors and towers, the same kind of language may be employed; 
and if one is willing to add the idea of God in whom all the various 
partial ideas are consistent, one can hold consistently that to be is to 
be perceived and still account for trans-temporal and trans-spatial 
duration and communication. 

Berkeley’s tour de force had the effect, in time, of killing subjective 
idealism cold. Berkeley had demonstrated a remarkable fact about 
language usage. But when it was finished, one had the same feeling 
as toward the “Minute Waltz”: it’s all very well, but musicians have 
more important business. 

The development of Dewey’s philosophy of method appears quite 
similar. His problem is recognized quite early, for his “point of view 
knows no fixed distinction between the empirical things and values 
of unreflective life and the most abstract process of rational thought. 
It knows no fixed gulf between the highest flight of theory and a 
control of the details of practical construction and behavior. It passes, 
according to the occasion and opportunity of the moment, from the 
attitude of loving and struggling and doing to that of thinking and 
the reverse. Its contents or material shift their values back and forth 
from technological or utilitarian to aesthetic, ethical, or affectional. . . . 

“In all this, there is no difference of kind between the methods [my 
emphasis] of science and those of the plain man. The difference is 
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the greater control by science of the statement of the problem, and 
of the selection and use of relevant material, both sensible and con- 
ceptual” (4). 

Now it is one thing to say that there is no difference in kind between 
method in science and elsewhere. It is quite another thing altogether 
to formulate a conception of scientific method, taking as one’s point 
of departure the actual operations of scientists and not some abstract 
epistemology, and then to demonstrate that in history, in psychology, 
in education, in morals and politics, and the arts, and finally in logic 
itself this same conception of method can be used to define intel- 
ligence. Without attempting to recount Dewey's works in detail, I 
wish to assert that, in effect, he did just that. His achievement is not 
of uniform quality, of course, for some areas of human activity he 
knew more intimately and concretely than others. His knowledge of 
education, for example, far surpassed his understanding of the actual 
operations of theoretical physicists. 

But even where he was weakest he showed that one could con- 
sistently describe intelligent operations in all areas of human doing 
and enjoying and suffering with the same basic language system. 
The achievement was signal; at a time when Hegelian vestiges and 
reified abstractions littered the surrealistic landscape of philosophy, 
Dewey showed that one could interpret the manifold operations of 
intelligence in one basic set of categories. And those categories them- 
selves were descriptive of procedures, were those of method in the 
philosophical tradition of the seventeenth century, a tradition badly 
befouled by nineteenth-century idealism. Dewey’s was a monumental 
clean-up campaign. It ill behooves the passer-by on the contemporary 
philosophical scene to belittle Dewey because his linguistic broom 
became begrimed with the stuff he was trying to sweep away. But, 
to over-extend an already unpleasant metaphor, there is no par- 
ticular point either in poking around in the piles of refuse left over 
from the sweeping or to honor the broom just because it is now dirty. 

Bad metaphor aside, the fact that the language of method can be 
used to describe even formal logic and thus resolve the tension that 
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existed between the context of discovery and the context of com- 
munication—a tension that got the whole enterprise of philosophical 
method underway—also raises the question of why do it. A circus 
performer has demonstrated that it is possible for a human being to 
support his entire weight on one finger for several seconds. That is 
an interesting fact about the potentialities of human physiology, but 
it is not a pleasant or convenient way to stand. Similarly with method: 
Dewey has demonstrated that it is possible to analyze statements 
such as “Water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen,” “A man ought 
to keep his promises,” “ 
“Balance in a painting may be either dynamic or static,” and even 
“It is logically impossible for any x to be non-x”—possible to analyze 


Democracy is more than a political system,” 


all these different kinds of statements in terms of a generic method 
of solving problems. And by “analyze in terms of” I mean something 
quite specific, namely, to show that the truth of these statements can 
be interpreted as warranted outcomes of existential inquiry, con- 
ducted according to a generalized mode of intelligence operating 
concretely with the materials that generate a problematic aspect to 
existential situations. 

Without doubt this demonstration put method at the center of 
educational discourse. For, as happened in the seventeenth century, 
a philosophical conception of method can provide a basis for answer- 
ing the perennial questions of education—What shall we teach? 
How shall we teach it? and the like. It was a misinterpre- 
tation of Dewey's accomplishment to claim that it did not matter 
what kind of concrete situation generated problem-solving and pro- 
vided the opportunity to exercise the general method of intelligence. 
This was a misinterpretation, but a natural one to make. After all, 
education is a terribly complicated business. If we can seize upon 
a device that will simplify ihe decisions we have to make, then it is 
a boon. 

I am suggesting, of course, that we tip our hats to Dewey for what 
he did and then get down to work on what he did not do. What is 
left most importantly from a philosophical point of view is Plato’s 
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old problem of the One and the Many. Dewey showed that all intel- 
ligence can be viewed as unitary, as the application of method in 
problem-solving. Not by intent but in effect he also showed that this 
is a most inconvenient and uncomfortable way to view it. But if it 
is not unitary, how are we to hold it within any finite bounds? And if 
it is of infinite number of specialized kinds, then again it is unitary 
for the infinite is one. The common-sense notion of method has no 
finite number of kinds; it has as many kinds as there are possible kinds 
of operations. In education, if it is necessary to teach specifically for 
each and every kind of operation we wish youngsters to perform in- 
telligently, for example, driving a car, participating in politics, choos- 
ing a marriage partner, and so on ad indefinitum, then the school 
program is a hodgepodge of the Many (5). But to return to any 
simplistic conception of the One is intellectually intolerable. I see an 
important task here: that of finding (or constructing) some finite 
set of different kinds of intellectual operations that can be taught by 
means appropriate to the particular kinds and then of joining them 
together in a unified whole. Unfortunately we can never again see 
this task as that of deriving for education the implications of a general 
philosophical conception of method. As the country boy said when 
he first saw a giraffe: There ain’t no such animal! 


NOTES 


1. René Descartes, “Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting the 
Reason,” in Philosophical Works of Descartes, trans. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. 
Ross (2 vols.; New York: Dover Publications, 1955), I, 91-92. 

2. René Descartes, “Principles of Philosophy,” ibid., I, 215. 

8. Gottfried Leibniz, Selections, ed. Philip Wiener (“Modern Student’s Li- 
brary” [New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons]), pp. 17, 22. 

4. John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic (New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, n. d.), pp. 85-86. 

5. This same educational problem appears in psychology under the rubric 
of “transfer of training” and in curriculum with the various plans for integra- 
tion or unification of diverse courses. For good or ill, philosophical problems 
and educational policies march together. 
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HAROLD B. DUNKEL 


University of Chicago 


Dewey and the Fine Arts 


The mutual relations between Dewey’s philosophic doctrine and the 
fine arts are among the more interesting parts of the study of Dewey’s 
theory and its educational influence. 

The epithet “interesting” in this connection can be justified on 
several different grounds. One is that the arts seem always to have 
exerted a surprising influence on Dewey's thinking and to have 
played a rather odd role in his total theory. Conversely, attempts 
on the part of educators to follow Dewey's doctrine have had some 
strange effects on the status and function of the arts in the elementary 
and secondary curriculums. Finally, additional interest accrues from 
the fact that the record of these influences in both directions is far 
from simple or complete. A certain amount of conjecture seems 
inevitable if we are to fill in the gaps and supply the explanations. 

In an educational journal it seems appropriate to begin by looking 
at the influence which Dewey’s theory had upon the teaching of the 
arts. We can then move to the situation within the theory itself and 
see how similar strange relations appear. 

The period of 1910-45 was roughly the heyday of Dewey’s influ- 
ence upon the schools. Some of this “influence” was only allegedly 
Deweyan. Many things were done in Dewey's name at which he 
was the first to shudder. 

But many educators (including teachers of the arts) had a clearer 
understanding of Dewey. At least they grasped that “scientific 
method” or the method of inquiry was a major feature of his position. 

They were also clear about the gross outlines of that theory. The 
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living organism seeks to remain in equilibrium or in balance with 
its environment. As this equilibrium is disturbed, the indeterminate 
situation arises. This indeterminate situation is rendered problematic 
by the formulation of the particular and differential problem of 
inquiry. Inquiry is then initiated, and, after its stages are competently 
prosecuted, inquiry terminates in a solution, which establishes a new 
integration of the organism with its environment. 

As teachers also saw, the theory is fundamentally biological. It is 
based on the problem-solving attempts of the living organism to 
remain integrated with its environment. To be sure, the human organ- 
ism introduces enormous complications and complexities into this 
simple biological pattern. Man uses tools and symbols. He develops 
civilization. He lives in complicated social and political systems. He 
has discovered the method of scientific inquiry and produced the 
wealth of power and knowledge which science has made possible. 

In spite of all these complexities, Dewey sees the method of inquiry 
as essentially the great tool which enables man to maintain his pre- 
carious balance with the physical and social environment. The prob- 
lem, which is pivotal to the whole method, has its roots in the 
environment. Inquiry does not deal with “states of mind” of the 
organism. It reworks the existential environment to make it more 
supportive of human impulses and desires. 

Dewey seemed, therefore, to have the following message for the 
educator. The child was to develop allegiance to the method of in- 
quiry as the preferred generalized means of solving problems. He 
was to be interested in extending its application beyond the “scien- 
tific” problems to social, moral, political, and religious problems 
where it had not been adequately or competently tried. He was to 
develop the requisites necessary to-prosecute competently the varied 


kinds of inquiry required by the various problems. 

Certainly the foregoing points were parts of Dewey’s teaching, 
and they were the ones which had hard impact on educational 
thought and on the teaching of the arts. “The ability to solve prob- 
lems” has now become commonplace if not platitudinous as an edu- 
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cational objective. Though not undreamed of before in educational 
thought, problem-solving owes much of its present educational status 
to Dewey’s influence (however indirect in many instances ). 

With school systems and faculties adopting this kind of program, 
teachers of music, literature, and the fine arts quite naturally asked, 
“Where do we fit in?” By and large, they found their answers to 
this question somewhat disquieting. 

If the scientific method was to effect the solution of “real” problems 
arising in the existential situation, the arts seemed fated to play a 
very minor role at best. At the biological level, if an organism needs 
water and no water is at hand, a painting of water or a sonnet in 
praise of water scarcely fills the bill. The sciences, which could show 
how to extract or to synthesize water, would seem to have much 
better justification in the curriculum. 

In more complicated cultural situations, the arts could apparently 
make more of a contribution. But even here their contribution seemed 
secondary or even minor. If one were going to build a bridge, one 
could, of course, make it pretty. But if the problem was seen as 
fundamentally one of transportation, an ugly bridge which would 
carry traffic was still a solution. If the problem was posed at this 
level, aesthetic considerations were minor gilding of the solution 
derived on other grounds. 

There were, of course, the deeper questions such as whether 
strictly aesthetic problems could qualify as “real” or “existential” 
problems, and whether “adequate” formulations of problems would 
not necessarily include aesthetic elements. Some teachers felt that 
both these possibilities existed. We shall return later to see what 
basis they had in Dewey's theory. But a great many educators felt 
that aesthetic problems were not what Dewey meant by real prob- 
lems, and they were far from certain that a pragmatic test of bridge- 
building would raise the question of how the structure looked. 
Teachers of the arts, therefore, tried to live with the theory of inquiry 
as it was sketched above. 

One of two courses of action was generally followed. The first 
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was to see the arts as essentially an educational frill or adornment, 
with the other subjects in the curriculum doing the important job 
of helping the student solve problems. This view of the arts as gilding 
or icing was perhaps more easily attributed to Dewey because it 
was already familiar. 

Years before, Herbert Spencer had influenced American education 
with another biological view of human existence. He had seen man 
as a biological species struggling to survive. In his essay “What 
Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” Spencer answered his own question 
by offering a hierarchy of subjects in terms of their contribution to 
the survival of the species. 

Spencer's view of the arts had affected American educational 
thinking. And no teacher of the arts within this framework could 
labor under the misapprehension that he was doing anything impor- 
tant. As another biological view, Dewey's, rightly or wrongly, was 
often interpreted in the same fashion. The arts were seen as a frill 
as compared with the sciences, which taught scientific method. 
Teachers of literature, music, and the arts, whose administrators 
thought they were Deweyites, usually had a hard time. 

The second course of action adopted by teachers of the arts was to 
try to fit their subjects into the theory of inquiry as thus understood. 
This procedure seemed to save something from the wreckage. It 
enabled the teacher of the arts to make some contribution (even if 
meager) to the major aim of education. He could co-operate with 
his peers in helping the student to conduct inquiry. 

Faced with the question of how the arts could help the student 
in solving problems, teachers showed considerable ingenuity. 

For example, Alice Adams played a part in many high-school 
curriculums of the thirties. This use of Tarkington’s novel did not 
rest on any view of its literary or aesthetic excellence. It was based 
primarily on the theory that Alice’s efforts to solve her problems 
with her parents and peers might serve as a source of suggestion to 
other female adolescents who were attempting to solve their personal 
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problems with their parents and their peers. The problem of the 
teacher, then, was to suggest the story or novel which would bear 
on the student's personal problems. 

Similar use was made of The Grapes of Wrath. It was not to be 
judged as a novel nor read as an aesthetic experience. Its contribu- 
tion was to give vivid portrayal and sympathetic understanding of 
the then important social problem of the Okie. 

The foregoing are possibly extreme, but they were not uncommon 
examples. Rosenblatt’s Literature as Exploration (1), a very influ- 
ential book, published as it was by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, is perhaps more representative. Though the author sees the 
literary experience as a many-faceted activity, she is careful to 
minimize the “purely aesthetic” point of view as a “danger to be 
avoided” (1: v—vi). 

This use of the work of art as a source of suggestion or hypothesis 
was certainly not alien to the Dewey doctrine. Dewey had always 
insisted that suggestions and hypotheses stream in from all sources. 
Certainly literature and the other arts could perform some service 
in this regard. 

The difficulty came only if this function of literature was seen as 
the sole or major contribution of literature. For literature—to say 
nothing of the other arts—could at best be an inefficient and rather 
slatternly handmaiden of inquiry as thus defined. Once the arts had 
served the function of arousing interest and disquiet—that is, of sug- 
gesting an indeterminate situation—then the sciences, natural and 
social, seemed to have much more to say. 

Within the context of either of these views, it is small wonder, 
then, that the arts rather languished in the American public schools 
during the twenties and thirties. As has been suggested, the responsi- 
bility for this situation cannot be laid completely upon even the 
alleged influence of Dewey. It does, however, seem fair to say that 
many educators who regarded the arts as pure frill or as minor tools 
of inquiry felt they had some warrant in Dewey’s thought. 
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Thus far, we have been dealing with the secondary aspect ot the 
topic, the impact (direct or indirect, correct or erroneous ) of Dewey’s 
views upon the actual teaching of the arts. What actually was Dewey’s 
own view? This question is not so easily answered as we might hope. 

I begin with Democracy and Education (2). This book is, of 
course, pivotal in Dewey’s intellectual development. For several 
decades preceding, Dewey had written widely on educational topics. 
With the working out of this book, Dewey discovered that he had 
developed a general philosophic system, and he turned his major 
attention to topics wider than education. As a mature exposition of 
his educational views and as the prelude in his general philosophic 
doctrine, therefore, Democracy and Education occupies a very sig- 
nificant position in the body of Dewey's writings. 

Dewey writes more than two hundred pages of Democracy and 
Education without referring to the fine arts at all. When they first 
appear on page 240, they do so in an interesting connection. There 
they are suggested as a means of recreation, as a utilization of leisure 
time which is superior to idle amusement and considerably better 
than gambling and drink. Some educators undoubtedly took this 
passage as warrant for the view that the only educational objective 
to which the arts could contribute was the often mentioned but 
little regarded “worthy use of leisure time.” 

But even while making the somewhat less than enthusiastic rec- 
ommendation, Dewey points toward a contribution of the arts which 
he will later develop. He says that the arts are important, not merely 
for the sake of immediate health (in which they apparently surpass 
gambling and drinking), but also for their “lasting effect on the 

habits of mind” (2: 241). 

Thirty pages later, Dewey suggests what this effect is. He points 
out that the arts engage the emotion and the imagination and that, 
when the arts “develop in the direction of an enhanced appreciation 
of the immediate qualities which appeal to taste, they grow into 
fine arts” (2: 278), 
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They are not the exclusive agencies of appreciation in the most general sense 
of that word; but they are chief agencies of an intensified, enhanced appreci- 
ation. As such, they are not only intrinsically and directly enjoyable, but they 
serve a purpose beyond themselves. They have the office, in increased degree, 
of all appreciation in fixing taste, in forming standards for the worth of later ex- 
perience. . . . They reveal a depth and range of meaning in experience which 
otherwise might be mediocre and trivial. . . . Moreover, in their fullness, they 
represent the concentration and consummation of elements of good which are 
otherwise scattered and incomplete. They select and focus the elements of enjoy- 
able worth which make any experience directly enjoyable [2: 279; italics mine]. 


Three points must be made about this statement. First, this is the 
general position which Dewey will maintain in regard to the fine 
arts throughout the rest of his published works. Works of art, by 
selection and focus, achieve a concentration and consummation of 
experience which is not attainable in most experience as it is actually 
had. Thus the aesthetic experience is perhaps a paradigm of all ex- 
perience, a model of experience at its best. 

The second point is that, if aesthetic experience does thus con- 
stitute a model of quality for all experience, this is high praise indeed 
for the aesthetic experience. As Dewey himself says in Democracy 
and Education, the arts in this role would not be “luxuries of edu- 
cation, but emphatic expressions of that which makes any education 
worthwhile” (2: 279). 

The third point must be raised in the form of a question. If the 
aesthetic experience is this important in forming standards by which 
to judge future experience, why does not Dewey deal with it and 
the fine arts more than he in fact does in his educational writings? 

To take a very significant example, almost twenty-five years after 
the appearance of Democracy and Education, Dewey wrote his next 
book-length treatment (even if a brief one) of education, Experience 
and Education (3). Here Dewey attempts to straighten out the 
misunderstandings of his friends and enemies, which had been laid 
to his charge over the years. 

Despite the encomia on the arts which Dewey delivered in Democ- 
racy and Education, the arts nowhere appear here. The single passage 
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which may be even a latent allusion to them discusses the two 
aspects of the quality of experience. One is “the immediate aspect 
of agreeableness or disagreeableness” (3: 16). Perhaps the arts are 
lurking under this phrase. 

But the bulk of the book is devoted to the second aspect of the 
quality of an experience, its “influence on later experiences” (3: 16). 
Dewey concentrates on the method of inquiry (generally labeled as 
the “scientific method”). Within its compass, Experience and Edu- 
cation is as careful an exposition of the theory of inquiry as any of 
Dewey's other works like the Logic. If the arts are in fact “emphatic 
expressions of that which make any education worthwhile,” they get 
extremely short shrift. 

Thus far we have left out of account the most fundamental docu- 
ment for our present problem, Dewey's Art as Experience (4). This 
book is an interesting phenomenon. 

Coming from one who did not know Dewey personally, the fol- 
lowing statement is probably incompetent since it is based merely 
on inference from reading most of his published material. But from 
reading Dewey one does not get the impression of an avid gallery- 
walker, an incessant concert-goer, or an omnivorous reader of litera- 
ture. It does not seem that any of the arts ever “spoke” to him very 
directly. 

In Art as Experience one often gets the impression of the philos- 
opher rather than the art-lover at work. That is, Dewey has the air 
of a man who, having developed a general philosophic theory, feels 
he must test its adequacy by applying it to the traditional philo- 
sophic fields, one of which was aesthetics. 

But even for one who has this feeling about Dewey and the arts, 
Art as Experience is one of the major Dewey books. Whatever limi- 
tations Dewey brought to the subject, he and it grew together in the 
course of the work. 

Primarily we find an extended development of the view we saw 
expressed earlier in Democracy and Education. The work of art has 
a unique quality, that of “clarifying and concentrating meanings con- 
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tained in scattered and weakened ways in the material of other 
experiences” (4: 84). The qualities which the aesthetic experience 
possesses and which make it the paradigm of all experience are such 
characteristics as pattern, purpose, continuity, closure, culmination, 
and fulfilment. Dewey carefully traces their development from their 
physical and biological origins, through their appearance in that sort 
of experience to which common parlance refers by phrases like 
“That was an experience!” to their acme in the work of art. 

Many of us would have been inclined to agree with Ratner’s assess- 
ment of the work in his contribution to The Philosophy of John 
Dewey: “. . . ‘intelligence’ for Dewey is a quality of human behavior 
which is completely actualized when the experience of living has 
become an intelligently cultivated art. It is not unnatural therefore 
that one finds Dewey’s best and profoundest exposition of his integral 
conception of philosophy, or the nature of intelligence, in his Art as 
Experience ...” (5). To put the issue baldly, the title could well have 
been inverted, and Dewey could have called the book “Experience 
as Art.” 

As Ratner says, it seems natural for Dewey to have moved in this 
direction. His entire philosophy rests on the artistic reworking of 
the world. Dewey’s “history lessons” on this point are familiar from 
all his works. Once man rose above the merely biological matrix of 
inquiry, the useful arts (even though scorned by the Greeks) began 
to remake human life. From the useful arts and their empirical 
methods arose the sciences and their methods—of which the theory 
of inquiry is a generalization. And the theory of inquiry is man’s 
tool for remaking both his environment and himself—in short, for 
reworking human experience. We would not be surprised, then, if 
Dewey should seem ultimately to turn the concept of artistic re- 
creation toward the totality itself and should see experience of the 
finest quality as one which is created, experience which is itself a 
work of art. 

But the situation is not this simple. In the same volume on Dewey's 
philosophy from which Ratner’s statement is quoted, Pepper ex- 
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presses himself as far from happy with the Dewey of Art as Experi- 
ence (6). He had expected a pragmatic theory of aesthetics similar 
to his own. This he finds. But he finds something more. And this 
something more disquiets him. He believes that Dewey's emphasis 
on such criteria as unity, culmination, and fulfilment suggest that the 
Hegelian virus of Dewey’s youth had reinfected him. Certainly, such 
phrases as “. . . the aesthetic experience . . . is aesthetic in the degree 
in which organism and environment cooperate to institute an experi- 
ence in which the two are so fully integrated that each disappears” 
(4: 249) strongly suggest the Hegelian Aufhebung ii: which the 
contraries are simultaneously destroyed, preserved, and transcended 
in a new synthesis. Thus, Dewey seems to Pepper to have wandered 
off the pragmatic reservation and taken up his abode in organic 
idealism. 

Without following Pepper further, we can raise essentially the same 
problem in a different and larger framework by returning to Dewey's 
major primitive term, the limit of his universe of d:scourse, experi- 
ence. A fundamental distinction in Dewey’s concept of experience 
is the difference between problematic and non-probfematic situations. 

Dewey always recognized, of course, that experience occurs in non- 
problematic situations. But, as he often pointed out (7), in his view 
nothing could be done about such experience except have it. One 
cannot think or talk about it. One uses and enjoys what this sort of 
experience offers. But that is all. Only with the development of the 
indeterminate situation, the beginning of inquiry and the formulation 
of the problem, does experience rise to the level of thought or dis- 
course. Short of that, experience is simply undergone—enjoyed or 
suffered. 

Experience in problematic situations is quite different because of 
the influence of inquiry. Experience then has less to do with the 
qualitative aspects of “experience as had.” It is no longer immediate 
or direct; it is mediated through inquiry and thus less emphasis is 
given to the qualitative. 


Though the problematic situation is qualitatively felt as unsettled 
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and indeterminate, the general course of inquiry is toward quantifi- 
cation, symbolization, and other forms of abstraction. All these move 
away from the qualitative nature of direct experience. Then at the 
termination of inquiry, the demands of the problematic situation 
are again qualitatively felt as satisfied. Thus there is a qualitative 
aspect (and hence an aesthetic phase) in all experience, even in the 
most abstruse scientific inquiry. But aside from these initial and 
terminal phases, inquiry necessarily moves from the qualities of direct 
experience to the abstract relations expressed in scientific terminol- 
ogy, mathematical symbolism, and the rest. Hence in devoting a 
major book to the aesthetic experience, Dewey was giving greater 
attention to the qualitative than he had elsewhere bestov'ed in his 
writings. That the qualitative is not dismissed or minimized by in- 
quiry is certain to open up a new set of problems. 

Not that Dewey abandons the general concept of inquiry in Art 
as Experience. He sees the artist as conducting inquiry in order to 
organize and balance the forces and tensions within his medium. 
Similarly the role of the spectator or connoisseur is to re-create, as 
best he can from his own point of view, the process of the artist’s 
original inquiry. But both these inquiries are conducted in the do- 
main of the qualitative. The painter, for example, does not add to 
his canvas by conducting inquiry with the aid of a spectrometer. He 
puts new elements on his canvas as he feels they are right. And the 
observer approves this judgment insofar as he too feels the addition 
is right (8). 

But the criteria in this kind of inquiry seem to be “pragmatic” in 
only a rather Pickwickian sense, if at all—as Pepper saw. The criteria 
for judging unity, variety, coherence, closure, culmination and the 
rest are the age-old formal aesthetic ones and are certainly not prag- 
matic in the same sense that the criteria for competent inquiry as- 
suredly are. 

For example, as Dewey points out in regard to the unifying or 
synthetic phase of aesthetic judgment: “It is insight. There are uo 
rules that can be laid down for its performance” (9). 
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If, therefore, the aesthetic experience becomes the paradigm of 
all experience (as Dewey often suggests in Art as Exprience and 
elsewhere) (10) then the most fundamental criteria of experience 
are no longer pragmatic. 

To be sure, one could possibly say that Dewey intends for the 
aesthetic forms to arise out of aesthetic inquiry in the same way he 
sees the logical forms arising out of scientific inquiry (11). But sci- 
entific inquiry has the pragmatic tests of the logical forms. Aesthetic 
theory scarcely seems to give a pragmatic basis for judging the 
aesthetic forms even in any closely analogous sense. Various experi- 
mental or psychological aesthetics, such as Chandler’s Beauty and 
Human Nature (12), are familiar. They attempt to determine how, 
in fact, the various forms do affect samples of observers and are 
“pragmatic” in this sense. But Dewey does not seem to intend move- 
ment along this line. He seems to imply rather clearly that unity 
and the rest are directly felt. 

Does all this mean that Dewey came ultimately to abandon his 
pragmatic principles? Here the answer seems to be “Only in part.” 

Two sections of Dewey’s reply to Pepper state his position. 

In other words, it is an integral part of my analysis of the material of aesthetic 
experience that it, in distinction from the material of scientific and moral experi- 
ence as such, has traits of qualitative wholeness, integration, etc., as genuinely 
characteristic of it. This point is the one to be critically appraised and objected to 
if my aesthetic theory is erroneous [18: 550]. 

The sole question at issue is then one of fact: Do or do not the objects of dis- 
tinctly aesthetic experiences have characteristics to which the words whole, inte- 
gration, complete apply in that special sense which has been indicated?—a sense 
which is special just because it belongs to experiences as aesthetic and not to ex- 


periences of other kinds, and certainly not to the world at large as objects of dis- 
tinctly cognitative experience [13: 551]. 


Both in this “Rejoinder” and in Art as Experience, Dewey finds 
fault with aesthetic theories which do not take adequate account of 
the specific materials or subject matter of the arts. Having taken 
such account himself, he finds the objects of distinctly aesthetic ex- 
periences distinctive. And thus, such objects are amenable to a dif- 
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ferent set of criteria, criteria which are inherent characteristics of 
these materials. 

As Dewey puts it in Art as Experience, the only significant differ- 
ence between the aesthetic experience and other types of experience 
lies in the kind of material. 


Those who are called artists have as their subject-matter the qualities of things 
of direct experience; “intellectual” inquirers deal with those qualities at one 
remove, through the medium of symbols that stand for qualities but are not sig- 
nificant in their immediate presence. The ultimate difference is enormous as far 
as the technique of thought and emotions are concerned. . . . If all meanings could 
be adequately expressed by words, the arts of painting and music would not exist. 
There are meanings which can be expressed only by immediately visible and 
audible qualities, and to ask what they mean in the sense of something that can 
be put into words is to deny their distinctive existence [4: 73-74]. 


Dewey's position on aesthetic experience clearly has profound 
repercussions for his general theory. Up to writing of Art as Experi- 
ence, the goodness and adequacy of the method of inquiry had 
seemed to be Dewey’s basic postulate. All other philosophic prob- 
lems were referable to it. For example, if one asks him, “What exists?” 
his answer would be: “Whatever competent inquiry gives us warrant 
for asserting as existential.” “What is good?” “What is knowledge?” 
and all the other traditional questions are likewise, each in its own 
way, referred to inquiry for the answer. 

But here, apparently, a different kind of material or subject matter 
dictates a different set of criteria, a different method of “inquiry.” 

This procedure is, of course, clearly parallel to the Aristotelian 
principle that different subject matters must be treated differently, 
with the consequent distinction in subject matters and methods 
between the Aristotelian theoretical and practical sciences. One is 
reminded of Randall's thesis that Dewey can be shown to be an 
Aristotelian more Aristotelian than Aristotle (14). 

The whole concept of experience is thus given a broader treatment 
and scientific inquiry is imbedded in a larger context of qualitative 
experience. The arts thus occupy a distinctive, even if minor, place 
in Dewey's scheme because they involve a subject matter which is 
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distinctive, which affords a distinctive kind of experience, and which 
requires a distinctive kind of treatment. 

But this distinction seems to be made at the cost of some unity 
and relationships that Dewey sought to establish over the years. As 
early as Experience and Nature, Dewey made the statement “art— 
the mode of activity which is charged with meanings capable of 
immediately enjoyed possession—is the complete culmination of na- 
ture, and ‘science’ is properly a handmaiden that conducts natural 
events to this happy issue” (15). Despite the fact that Dewey was to 
spend more of his career talking about the handmaidens than about 
the queen whom they serve, this is one of Dewey's many statements 
concerning aesthetic experience as full use and enjoyment, the cul- 
mination of experience. But he makes this statement in a context 
where he is attacking false (or at least superficial ) dichotomies, one 
of which is the separation between art and science. In his rejoinder 
to Pepper, however, Dewey seems to find a real distinction, not a 
false dichotomy. 

The fact that aesthetic experience is a peculiar kind of experience 
seems to limit rather sharply the extent to which the aesthetic ex- 
perience can be the model of all experience or a source of standards by 
which all experience is to be judged. The aesthetic experience is a 
particular kind of experience since it grows out of particular (aes- 
thetic) materials. But being different in kind from the material of 
science and morals, for example, it can scarcely serve as a paradigm 
of scientific or moral experience any more than a Latin fifth-declen- 
sion noun (though a distinctive kind) is the paradigm of all Latin 
nouns. Competent inquiry retains its own pattern and its own 
standards. 

Since our primary concern here is with the effect of Dewey's 
views upon the teaching of the fine arts, let us return to them on 
the basis of Dewey’s final position, as best we can discern it. Certain 
points seem abundantly clear. 

First, the effort to remake the aesthetic experience and the aes- 
thetic inquiry into a misshapen or flabby version of moral or scientific 
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inquiry was clearly mistaken. The material of the aesthetic experi- 
ence, the work of art, is sui generis and gives rise to its peculiar kind 
of experience. This experience is not to be distorted into the different 
kind of experience afforded by other sorts of material. And since 
the objects of the aesthetic experience have certain inherent char- 
acteristics, they are to be judged by criteria relevant to these 
characteristics. 

Second, since the distinctive materials of the arts offer a distinctive 
kind of experience not obtainable for other materials, the arts would 
seem to have a curricular claim of a unique sort. If the student is 
to have a wide range of experience, this type can be obtained only 
from aesthetic materials. Thus experience with the arts would at 
least have the pedagogical effect Dewey had always claimed for it, 
the training of modes of perception (16). 

Finally, Dewey's position as set forth in his rejoinder leaves un- 
explained the kind of remark we have seen him making as early as 
Democracy and Education. While the arts may seem to have a just 
claim to inclusion in the curriculum on the preceding grounds, this 
position is far short of justifying or explaining statements like that 
asserting that the work of art is an emphatic statement of that which 
makes any education worthwhile. This sort of statement would seem 
to rest on the assumption that the aesthetic experience is the ulti- 
mate in experience, the point at which the transaction between the 
organism and the environment ends in fusion. But while Dewey 
seems to imply this frequently, his considered statement in reply to 
criticism is that he sees the aesthetic experience primarily as a par- 
ticular sort of experience and the aesthetic inquiry as a distinctive, 
rather truncated, form of inquiry. 

Though philosophy is supposed to begin in wonder, this paper 
will end in wonder. We can only wonder about the many hypotheses 
which can be advanced (and have been) concerning the treatment 
of the arts in Dewey's system. 

Because of Dewey’s dialectical mode of philosophizing, it is always 
perilous to assert that he has ended in unresolved distinctions or 
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contradictions. It is too easy to miss the boat of synthesis. But the 
problems touched on in this paper seem to be very real and to sug- 
gest the following sort of question. 

Did Dewey, in giving detailed attention to the qualitative in his 
study of art, ultimately arrive at a more realistic position? He once 
declared himself a “naive realist” concerning the existence of objects 
of experience prior to the problematic situation. Since the aesthetic 
experience lies outside scientific inquiry, is his distinction between 
the objects of aesthetic inquiry and those of other inquiry to be taken 
as a fundamental difference he finds in the nature of “things”—that 
is, in the objects of experience? Was he, then, the greatest Aristotelian 
working in the first half of the twentieth century? Or did Dewey 
finally feel cramped by his emphasis on the problematic? Despite his 
praise of use and enjoyment, life was always very real and very 
earnest, and experience was primarily full of problems for Dewey. 
Did he come to feel that this work-oriented attitude, linked to the 
Protestant ethic, had been overemphasized, and that more should 
be said for the satisfactory direct experience as felt and enjoyed, 
aided by fine art, but not the art of inquiry? 

Or, somewhat parallel to the preceding possibility, did he feel 
cramped by the pragmatic position, even when it was interpreted 
subtly and flexibly as he had done? Did he thus seek greater scope 
by adding formal criteria as tests of experience? For example, had 
perhaps his two favorite philosophers, Plato and Hegel (17), left 
more of a mark on his thought than he realized? 

Or is Albert G. Barnes the villain of the piece? Did he furnish 
Dewey, not merely with an impressive collection of art works, but 
also with his own views on art, which Dewey accepted too eagerly 
because of his own lack of feeling for the arts but which he found 
difficult to reconcile with his own fundamental views as expressed 
earlier in Experience and Nature? Art as Experience was dedicated 
to Barnes, and its Preface acknowledges Dewey’s indebtedness to 
Barnes's conversation and published works. 


None of these questions seems answerable without a considerable 
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amount of conjecture accompanied by philosophic and textual sleight 
of hand. But enough of the general problem has been sketched to 
document the initial thesis of this paper—that the consideration of 
the fine arts had some intriguing effects on Dewey’s total doctrine 
and that Dewey’s doctrines had some interesting effects on the 
teaching of the arts. 
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The Context of a Contextualist Philosophy 


During the last decade of his life, John Dewey worked on the devel- 
opment of a concept, “transaction,” which stood for conjoined con- 
tent and methodological aspects of his philosophy (15). The concept 
subsumed a host of other favored terms—context, experience, conti- 
nuity, change, relations. It can be taken to represent the idea that 
things (existences, properties, events) emerge from reciprocal influ- 
ences of other things and events. 

For Dewey, the concept constituted an injunction to start any 
inquiry with a study of contexts and relations. It was the basis for 
his habitual attacks against dualistic approaches which began with 
separated entities like organism-environment, cause-effect, stimulus- 
response. Man, Dewey held, is an emergent within nature; “experi- 
ence” is the transaction of organism and environment; “knowing” 
is a particular mode of experience. A “sensation,” to take another 
example, is not the delivery to mind of something that lies outside 
of mind but is as natural an emergent within a unified nature as the 
occurrence of rain—given certain conditions. 

Taking our cue from Dewey, we will here look briefly at Dewey's 
own views as a historical emergent. 

His views seem to rest on many centuries of human existence 
during which extremely varied relations among the things (including 
organisms) of the world have been established. In general, it was 
increasingly noted that new properties or objects—be they species 
of organisms, attitudes of men, or material inventions—often devel- 
oped out of new relations among original materials. Again and again 
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reputedly absolute starting or terminal places were dissolved into 
further relations as developmental histories, dependencies, and pos- 
sibilities became manifest. For an increasing number of interpreters 
since the latter part of the nineteenth century, terms denoting rela- 
tions, change, and context have become basic, and terms denoting 
entities or fixed states have become derivative. Interpretations differ, 
and varying amounts and kinds of older ideas are necessarily com- 
bined with newer ideas. But an intellectual revolution is in progress, 
even though the outcome is far from clear. 

It is not necessary to do more than mention the almost endless 
redistribution and intermingling of people and things, and the con- 
sequent production of new entities (including social groups and 
customs ) which have taken place since the dissolution of the Medieval 
order—to go back but a relatively few centuries. Changes have suc- 
ceeded one another so rapidly as to give men a heightened sense 
of the mutability of human experience. Science, industrialization, 
and a degree of democracy broke up the monopoly of interpretation 
of life which characterized the Medieval period. They accelerated 
geographical, social, and intellectual mobility. When major scientific 
and social theories were radically altered, when intelligentsia were 
drawn from increasingly varied social conditions and strata, and 
when different social views were mingled, sometimes in the same 
mind, then it seemed clear that interpretative conceptions were in- 
volved in the selection and organization of “facts” and that there 
was a real problem concerning the relation of thought to experience 
and patterns of living (23). 

The period from 1500 to 1900 was marked by the development 
of modern science. Spurred on initially by economic and military 
pressures of an expanding Europe, the scientific method of knowing 
gradually spread from astronomy, physics, and chemistry to areas— 
like biology, psychology, and social behavior—which seemed closer 
to obvious human concerns. Dewey and others were impressed by 
this triumphal march and by the relations of science to social factors. 

The sciences depended on and, in turn, expanded the increasing 
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range and variety of human experience. They contributed enor- 
mously to man’s grand ability to be surprised and to expect novelty 
when the variables of experience changed. For example, Julian Hux- 
ley points out that the development of Darwin’s theory required a 
wide field of view in time and space to see trends and changes of 
forms in different contexts (20). And the physicist Werner Heisen- 
berg writes: “We should again be prepared for phenomena of a 
qualitatively new character when we . . . approach regions in space 
and time smaller than the nuclear radii” (18). 


Perhaps it was the combination of scientific developments and 
Dewey's life in America that helped Dewey divest himself of Hegel's 
idealistic absolutism while retaining Hegel's developmental and 
organic views (28). Dewey himself (5, 18, 14) and his biographers 
(4, 19) have stressed the influence of the progressive and unstable 
character of American civilization on the formation of his views. 
Dewey was reared in a liberal middle-class family, itself a product 
of social movements that were uniting a need and respect for work 
with a knowledge of, and respect for, abstract thought. He lived in 
a society that was visibly transforming itself by using, and not just 
adoring, the past. 

In America, Dewey came into varied forms of communication with 
a growing body of men who, as Morton White wrote, insisted on 
coming to grips with “experience, process, growth, context, function” 
(29). He joined and later led the pragmatic movement represented 
by Charles S. Peirce, William James, and George Mead. He took 
from, and contributed to, the extensions of pragmatism in legal 
realism, institutional economics, the “new history,” functional psy- 
chology, and other areas of study. 

Although Dewey spent much of his life fighting the evils of capi- 
talist democracy, he interpreted the ideals of a liberal democracy as 
the social expression of an experimental philosophy (8). Dewey 
noted that persons whose specific social beliefs were at odds with 
his own often acknowledged that the process of socially co-operative 
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intelligence was basic to democracy. Access to education and infor- 
mation, tolerance and rational discussion of dissenting views, and 
no faith other than faith in this process were often recognized as the 
signs of democracy. He saw a society which had made constitutional 
provision for public re-examination and modification of its own basic 
principles, a society which, in some measure, used them as postulates 
and not as dogmas. It was a society which, again in some measure, 
operated on the assumption that norms were social and historical 
and would evolve through a sharing of experience in a self-corrective 
process. 

Dewey experienced a culture in which many people operationally 
believed that absolutes were dispensable. There was a belief in ma- 
jority rule, but also in minority rights. There was a belief in freedom 
of speech, but there were also laws against libel and slander. And 
there was some faith in freedom, a process of individual and social 
growth in which people, irrespective of a priori social or biological 
signs, can take on new meanings in new relations. In Democracy 
and Education, Dewey would celebrate this process by stating that 
democracy signified continuing growth in co-operative intercourse, 
continuing reconstruction of individuals and groups in widening 
relationships. 


Dewey often referred to his philosophy as “experimentalism,” and 
certainly it was to the findings and especially to what he saw as the 
general method of modern sciences that he turned for refined mate- 
rials in formulating his views (6, 11). Most of the great philosophers 
had leaned heavily on some aspect of the science of their time; and 
most of them had proposed certain fixed elements in either the con- 
tent or method of knowing. What caught Dewey’s attention was the 
process of public and continuing inquiry which seemed to progres- 
sively undermine one absolute after another. 

Dewey saw scientific inquiry as the clearest example of a trans- 
action in which conjoined thought and action might make, and 
historically had made, reconstructions of original materials and 
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thoughts. In inquiry, ideas are not regarded as either registrations 
of prior existences or as expressions of a wisdom already on hand. 
They are plans of action pointing to operations to be performed. 
They serve not to provide a picture of external things but to provide 
directions for organizing inquiry, making possible extensive correla- 
tions of measurable properties and promoting maximum convertibil- 
ity of any object into any other object. Pointing to historical examples 
and to serial behavior in a single investigation, Dewey distinguished 
hypotheses or ideas from facts in terms of their functions in inquiry 
and not in terms of presumed origins in “mind” or “external reality.” 
For example, what is accepted at one time as unquestioned fact may, 
at another time, be investigated. 

In the history of scientific inquiry that Dewey saw, knowledge 
emerges in a verification process and is then used as a means in 
further inquiry. The general aim of science is improvement in both 
knowledge of subject matter and rules for conducting and interpret- 
ing the results of inquiry—an aim realized in and through continuing 
inquiry. Thus, distinctions between content and method are func- 
tional and contextual. Progress in knowing comes about not from 
rigid loyalty to what is known but from a tentative letting go of 
familiar meanings (uses and relations ) in favor of possible meanings. 
Since existents acquire meanings in transactions, since possibilities 
of interrelating things increase as knowledge increases, and since 
knowledge can increase, we live in an open world wherein intelli- 
gence can be a reconstructive force. 

Dewey often deplored the fact that areas of study were taught 
mainly as isolated bodies of facts about self-existent entities. Probably 
most teachers do regard electrons and genes, for example, as objects 
of observation existing independently of the operations by which they 
are instituted—a kind of existence which has no meaning in science. 
We mislead children when we foster the impression that objects of 
study are known in isolation from other objects and from procedures 
and assumptions used in inquiry. In our own work we often evaluate 
the product (the pupil ) but usually not our criteria or procedures. We 
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often act as if the relations—or lack of relations—among materials or 
between materials and children make little difference in the outcome. 
Few teachers know, for instance, how principles of logic might enter 
into the content, aims, and methods of their work. And there are some 
who act as if content and method could be deduced solely from the 
nature of the child. They, therefore, fail to examine the assumptions 
they are making about the relation of the child to a variety of social 
and intellectual factors. 


The biological sciences had an early and great influence on Dewey. 
As a student, for example, he was impressed by the picture of the 
unity of organisms which he derived from T. H. Huxley’s textbook on 
physiology. But it was Darwin’s overarching synthesis of nineteenth- 
century biological materials in the Origin of Species (published in 
1859, the year of Dewey's birth) that made the greatest impact (10). 

For those who took the theory of evolution seriously, it introduced 
or reinforced notions of continuity and interdependencies among the 
energies and objects of the world. It put man and mind into a nature 
marked by change and novelty. It helped create a historical conscious- 
ness and altered the time scale by which men viewed events. Many of 
Dewey's propositions about mind—its historical or developmental 
nature within an interplay of energies to which it remained umbilical, 
its intermediary or instrumental function in reconstructive and con- 
tinuing adaptation—were rooted in, or supported by, the theory of 
evolution. Dewey at times did seem to interpret all of nature largely 
in terms of evolutionary theory (7), but it would be a vast oversimpli- 
fication to reduce Dewey to Darwin. 

Many more recent developments in biology support Dewey's basic 
views. Only a bare indication of this can be given here. An increasing 
number of theoretically minded biologists are adopting an “organis- 
mic” approach in place of older “vitalistic” or “mechanistic” views 
(27). The key idea is that organisms are not mere aggregates of inde- 
pendently operating parts; they are integrated systems, and the be- 
havior of isolated parts is a function of the interrelations of parts. 
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Moreover, since a living creature constantly transacts with its envi- 
ronment, it can be regarded as a system of “complicated mutual ac- 
tions in which all the constituent parts . . . are systematically involved 
with one another and with the environment” (22). A wealth of mate- 
rials from embryology, physiology, genetics, ecology, and other areas 
supports this generalization. For instance, whereas genes were for- 
merly regarded as independent carriers of unit characters, authorities 
now generally agree that it is from the genotypic system as a whole 
in transaction with environmental factors that hereditary character- 
istics emerge (16, 17). 

When Dewey was a student, modern social sciences were just 
beginning to be taught at American universities. Dewey himself, at 
Johns Hopkins, took a minor in history and political science and came 
under the influence of one of the pioneers of the new “scientific” 
history. Psychology was just in process of becoming divorced from 
philosophy. Wundt had established the first formal psychological 
laboratory in 1879. Atomistic approaches (behaviorism, structural- 
ism, etc.) were dominant, but act psychologies, evolutionary psychol- 
ogies, and the forerunners of functional and gestalt psychologies (for 
example, William James, whose Principles of Psychology had a mo- 
mentous effect on Dewey) were beginning to weave isolated mental 
elements into various patterns. 

Comparative cultural studies, spurred on by extrapolations from 
Darwinian theory and by the panorama of Paleolithic, Neolithic, and 
old Iron Age cultures which lay at the feet of an expanded Europe, 
were building up the most extensive data ever available on man in 
different social contexts. Through reading and through more intimate 
communication, Dewey came into contact with men like Weber, 
Tylor, Goldenweiser, Cooley, Mead, Ward, Boas, and others who 
were pulling together social institutions and personality, thought and 
behavior. 

While borrowing heavily, especially from James and Mead, Dewey 
contributed a quite original and systematic interpretation of new 
materials available on the science of man. His psychological theory 
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bore a functional and gestalt flavor. Any abstracted psychological 
element—a stimulus, a response, an idea—became what it was by 
virtue of certain connections that original materials sustained with 
other elements in adjustive, serial behavior in which the quality of 
the situation or field was the basic unit and the point of departure 
for analysis. Dewey’s descriptions of human conduct (9, 12) would 
interweave stimulus and response, habitual, implusive, and intellec- 
tual elements in such a unified fashion that those who needed a self- 
starting element would turn away in disdain or perplexity. 

Dewey insisted that mind was a function of associated living in 
which original physical and biological materials were reorganized 
through operations in a given environment. Thus, human nature was 
made and remade in experience. And though mind was a social 
product, it had, once formed, a measure of causal efficacy—a measure 
that could be expanded or restricted. Appealing to studies of man, 
he said that the limits of creative education, of conscious control of 
consciousness, were cultural variables. 

Dewey found nothing in the nature of value judgments that would 
radically distinguish them from other kinds of mental and social 
events. He had seen almost any kind of value belief—about religion, 
divine rights of kings, racial superiority, personal profit motive, and 
so on—taken out of, and then put back into, the realm of inquiry. 
He had witnessed the historical extension of scientific method from 
one area to another. Applying his transactional machinery, he evolved 
his means-ends continuum and made the extension of scientific 
method to value questions one of his central doctrines. 

Many of Dewey’s propositions about man and society are vague 
or problematic. And certainly there is nothing like philosophical 
agreement among the students of human behavior. Yet Dewey could 
find strong general support for his views in many contemporary 
trends within the psychological and social sciences—in the functional, 
whole-man-in-environment stress of many modern psychologists (1); 
in the doctrines of the less extreme interpersonal psychiatrists (26); 
in almost all the major findings and basic terms of modern anthro- 
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pology (21); and in the growth of interdisciplinary studies in the 
behavioral sciences where “the holistic emphasis on organization 
. . . has tended to gain the upper hand after an initial period of 
elementarism” (25). 


Of all the areas of study, the physical sciences least affected the 
formation of Dewey’s views. Dewey admittedly had no detailed 
knowledge of this area. He had been impressed by the historical 
advances, based on the experimental method, which had character- 
ized this field of inquiry. But it was not until 1905, well after Dewey 
had set out on his contextual path, that Einstein announced the first 
striking (though at first neglected) formulation of a field or trans- 
actional viewpoint in physics. Not until 1929 did Dewey, in The 
Quest for Certainty, try to make use of much material from the 
physical sciences. And it was not until Logic appeared in 1938 that 
he took up at any length some of the technical problems associated 
particularly with physical inquiry. 

Yet the physical sciences provide probably the most secure foun- 
dation for Dewey’s ideas about nature and inquiry. Nineteenth- 
century developments (found only rarely in our public schools) in 
non-Euclidean geometries and new forms of algebra led gradually 
to undermining “pure” reason as a criterion of truth and to stressing 
the hypothetical nature of ideas or axioms. The present emphasis 
on physical theories as intellectual constructions devised to facilitate 
commerce with, and transformation of, existential materials comports 
well, in general, with Dewey’s operational views. 

Modern physics has demonstrated the untenability now of regard- 
ing physical qualities—such as motion, length, energy—as intrinsic 
properties of things. It speaks of these properties as “field emer- 
gents,” or as “properties of a system,” and it insists on the delineation 
of a frame of reference in the description of physical events. A body, 
for example, may “have” different masses relative to different frames 
of reference. 


In relativity theory and in the Heisenberg principle of indeter- 
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minacy it is emphasized that the process of knowing is a transaction 
in which the observer and his operations must be included (2, 24). 
And, to take a final example, color scientists inform us that it is of 
no more use to consider that a color resides in a body and is then 
abstracted by the mind than that pain resides in a needle and is then 
transferred to the organism. Colors are “produced” through an inter- 
play of many variables, including the observer, and “it is not legiti- 
mate to attribute colors to objects” (3). 


Many criticisms of Dewey are necessary. He psychologized or 
socialized thought so much that he needlessly de-emphasized formal 
procedures or moments of thought. He thus contributed to the cur- 
rent educational confusion between “steps in problem-solving” and 
critical, scientific intelligence. Often he seemed to tailor his views 
on a particular topic to fit his general philosophy. Although he clearly 
knew that experimental corroboration of a hypothesis does not nec- 
essarily prove it, he was so fascinated by his doctrine of the emerging 
union of the ideal and the real that he was sometimes inclined to 
suggest that workability constituted proof of the truthfulness of an 
idea. 

The list of criticisms could be extended. But what is needed now 
is defense and improvement of a doctrine which is probably the best 
analysis we have of the most secure way of knowing we have. Surely 
our philosophical and educational ideas will some day move beyond 
Dewey. But this has not yet occurred to any significant degree. 
What seems to have occurred is that fears and tensions, certain 
developments leading to various “adjustment” philosophies, and the 
weight of tradition have combined to produce an attack on rational, 
especially experimental, thought. When, for example, we “fight ‘the 
Russians with science,” where science does not mean intelligence 
applied to social ends and arrangements, to the unquestioned context 
within which this science operates, then we depart from and do not 
need Dewey. 

Dewey seriously and consistently imbedded thought in a biological 
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and social matrix. Most people know and daily use the homely facts 
about general correlations of ideas and values with physical, biologi- 
cal, and social conditions. Yet the intellectual housekeeping of many 
people is so disorderly that they forget where they have put things. 
They proceed to isolate some self-sufficient element of thought—be 
it perception, formal analysis, or value judgment—and then move 
beyond Dewey by moving back to dualisms they have themselves 
disavowed. 

As for those who have not disavowed dualisms—that is another 
and a longer story. 
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Dewey’s Chicago 


Toward the close of the year 1893, two and a half years after 
William Rainey Harper had entered upon his duties as president of 
the University of Chicago and some fourteen months after the first 
class had met on the quadrangles bordering the Midway Plaisance, 
the Department of Philosophy was still without a head and still 
without a full professor. From the outset Harper had wished to make 
Philosophy a strong department. He had invited George Herbert 
Palmer, Jacob Gould Schurman, and E. Benjamin Andrews to lead 
the staff, but Palmer had decided to remain at Harvard and Schurman 
would not give up the presidency of Cornell or Andrews the presi- 
dency of Brown. In the Autumn Quarter, 1893, the only two regu- 
larly appointed members of the department were Charles A. Strong, 
associate professor of psychology, and James H. Tufts, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy. Before coming to Chicago, Strong had taught in 
Clark University with G. Stanley Hall, whose lectures in experimental 
psychology and pedagogics Dewey had attended as a graduate stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins. Tufts previously had held an instructorship 
in Dewey's Department of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. 

Associated with Strong and Tufts was Louis Célestin Monin, a 
docent or teaching fellow. Monin had taught in secondary schools 
abroad and in Chicago, and he had studied at Leipzig, Milan, Zurich, 
and Heidelberg. In the Autumn Quarter, 1898, he was giving a 
graduate course, Philosophy 15, History of Education, and in the 
following quarter he would give Philosophy 13, Theory of Education. 
These were the first “Education” courses offered on the campus of 
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the University of Chicago, The first appointment in education had 
been made a year earlier, however, when Julia E. Bulkley had ac- 
cepted an associate professorship of pedagogy. Miss Bulkley had been 
a junior teacher, a senior teacher, a supervising principal, and the 
superintendent of schools in Plainfield, New Jersey. She and Harper 
had met at Chautauqua where she had organized a teachers’ “retreat,” 
and he had invited her to the University to teach pedagogy and 
serve as a dean of women. He had convinced her that she would 
be a more effective university instructor and dean if her extensive 
practical experience were supplemented by study in educational phi- 
losophy and theory. As such study in those days was thought best 
obtained abroad, she had gone to the University of Zurich in August, 
1892, and she remained there on leave of absence from Chicago 
until September, 1895. It is worth noting that Miss Bulkley’s appoint- 
ment had been made and Monin’s course in the history of education 
given before Dewey had even been mentioned for a Chicago position. 
The origins of the present Department and Graduate School of Edu- 
cation go back beyond Dewey to Harper. 

One day in late 1893 or early 1894 Strong proposed to Tufts that 
they recommend Dewey for the head professorship of their depart- 
ment. Tufts drew up and sent to Harper a memorandum urging the 
appointment and this hearty endorsement led to Dewey's being 
invited by Harper to visit the campus (1). In February, 1894, Dewey 
" delivered a lecture that was warmly received by the Chicago audi- 
ence, and Harper, at whose house he stayed, was much impressed. 
Instead of offering Dewey a professorship and only nominal leader- 
ship of the Department of Philosophy as he had intended, Harper 
proposed a head professorship. Dewey, on his part, asked for five 
thousand dollars a year, two thousand more than he was earning at 
Michigan, The formal offer carried a salary of only four thousand 
dollars. Dewey protested the sum as being inadequate to the needs 
of his family and himself in a city like Chicago, but he finally ac- 
cepted though expressing the hope that in due season an increase 
would be arranged (2). 
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Dewey was well. established at Michigan. Why did he come to 
Chicago at a salary less than he thought adequate? He himself spoke 
of “living in Chicago” as an advantage, without explaining further 
what he meant. No doubt he had in mind the bracing atmosphere of 
a big city famous for its energy and buoyancy and the fierceness of 
its debates on political, social, economic, and educational issues. 
The relation of Dewey to Chicago life will be the main theme of 
this article and there is no need to pursue the matter further. Suffice 
it to say that Chicago was not unfamiliar ground to Dewey. He was 
one of Jane Addams'’s friends, and through her he had acquaintances 
in the social reform groups of the city. Among the city and suburban 
public school people he probably had also made acquaintances 
through his brother, Davis, who had been principal of Hyde Park 
High School in the eighties, and through Homer Kingsley, the super- 
intendent of schools of Evanston, who had roomed with him at 
Michigan. 

The academic features of the Chicago position very strongly 
appealed to Dewey. At Chicago he would be the first head of a new 
department, which could be built up from scratch in accordance 
with his own ideas. At Michigan, where he had begun as an instructor 
and had climbed the academic ladder rung by rung, he had inherited 
a department molded by George Sylvester Morris’s views and per- 


sonality. At Chicago he could staff the department with men who 


were interested in advanced research, and his own teaching could 
be mostly at the graduate level. He had served his apprenticeship 
at Michigan; now he would have time to push forward along new 
lines at Chicago. This would be possible in pedagogy too. One of 
the advantages of going to the University of Chicago, as he said 
later, was the inclusion of pedagogy within the department of phi- 
losophy. He did not state the negative implication, but it is clear 
that this opportunity was not available at Michigan. There a separate, 
autonomous chair in the Science and Art of Teaching, occupied in 
the nineties by B. A. Hinsdale, had long been established. One of 
the most jealously guarded of all academic prerogatives is the pro- 
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fessor's right to his own academic plot of land and his right to defend 
it against intruders; Dewey could not have given pedagagy courses 
at Michigan without first having secured Hinsdale’s consent or, fail- 
ing that, without trespassing upon Hinsdale’s terrain. Dewey and 
Hinsdale did not agree on some subjects, and even if Hinsdale had 
permitted him to offer education courses, Dewey, who was quite 
scrupulous about observing academic protocol, would have felt 
obliged to defer to another's wishes and views. At Chicago there 
were no barriers. Monin’s fellowship had terminated in the quarter 
before Dewey came; Miss Bulkley was still in Zurich and had been 
placed under his command; he had, it would seem, carte blanche 
from Harper to develop the field of education (3). 

In the university of which Dewey was now a faculty member and 
in the city of which he was now a resident, there already existed 
deep interest in pedagogical theory and practice and serious concern 
for the improvement of the public schools. Dewey’s campus and town 
environment was intellectually and socially stimulating to the highest 
degree. He was to find in Chicago an audience ready for his ideas, 
people who would encourage and support his efforts to formulate 
new educational concepts and principles, who would supply him with 
money and pupils for his experimental school, and who would mag- 
nify the force and range of his own quiet voice speaking for edu- 
cational reform. 

Under Harper the University was establishing intimate relations 
with elementary and secondary schools and was participating very 
actively in educational movements. A close association with the 
lower schools was not uncommon among state universities, which 
considered themselves an integral part of the public educational 
system, completing and crowning the whole. It was unusual, how- 
ever, for a private university to co-operate with teachers and assist 
them in improving themselves and their profession on the scale the 
University was attempting in the nineties. Some gauge of the amount 
of this co-operation and assistance may be obtained from a list of 
educational meetings and activities taking place on campus from 
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April, 1896, to April, 1897. In the summary we shall not include 
formal teacher-education courses meeting on campus or formal and 
informal lectures and classes held off campus, although in the year 
1896-97 eighteen courses were announced by the Department of 
Pedagogy; six teacher-education courses by other arts, literature, and 
science departments; seven pedagogy and teacher-education courses 
by the Lecture Studies Department; three by the Correspondence 
Department; and eight by the Class Studies Department. We shall 
list only non-credit campus meetings or lectures and thus assay the 
surplus of educational interest over the amount needed to fulfil 
credit-course commitments. 

From April 1, 1896, to April 1, 1897, the following were held on 
the University of Chicago campus: public lectures on the science 
and art of teaching by Colonel Francis W. Parker, Chicago Normal 
School; a meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; a celebration of the one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary of Pestalozzi’s birth; a quarterly meeting of teachers of schools 
affiliated with the University; a celebration of Horace Mann’s cen- 
tennial; the third annual congress of the Illinois Society for Child 
Study; an educational conference of high schools and academies 
affiliating or co-operating with the University; a joint meeting of the 
Mathematical and Philosophical Clubs on the teaching of arithmetic; 
a conference for Latin teachers; the annual institute for Cook County 
teachers; an English conference; another conference of high schools 
or academies affiliating or co-operating with the University; a con- 
ference on nature study in elementary education; a conference on 
manual training in the grades; a conference of teachers of chemistry; 
and still another conference of teachers of high schools and academies 
affiliating or co-operating with the University (4). Some of these 
meetings, like those of the Illinois Society for Child Study or the 
Cook County Teachers Institute, were attended by five, six, or seven 
hundred persons. In the course of a year like 1896-97 a good many 
school people had a chance to hear Harper, Dewey, and other mem- 
bers of the Chicago faculty speak on educational subjects, and, 
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reciprocally, Harper, Dewey, and the faculty were compelled to 
think upon educational problems in arranging conferences and pro- 
grams and in preparing speeches. The give and take between teachers 
and university faculty in formal discussions and informal conversa- 
tions must also have had a stimulative effect on both sides and 
especially on Dewey for whom personal contacts were so important in 
directing thought. 

The division of affiliated or co-operating high schools and acade- 
mies was one of Harper's administrative inventions. He intended it 
to be a means of raising educational standards and improving articu- 
lation between primary, secondary, and collegiate training, and this 
by having deputy University of Chicago examiners in the high schools 
and academies and by having regular campus conferences of the 
faculties. These semiannual conferences were attended by fairly 
large numbers of teachers. In 1896-97, our sample year, there were 
some dozen private schools and fifty-four public high schools from 
eleven states affiliating or co-operating with the University. The con- 
ferences were held on campus, usually on a Friday afternoon and 
all day Saturday in November and March and consisted of general 
and departmental meetings at which papers on subjects of mutual 
interest were read and discussed by University, high-school, and 
academy faculties. To give an example, on Friday, November 13, 
1896, at four o'clock, in Cobb Hall, President Harper called the 
conference to order. The meeting was then addressed by Professor 
James, of the Department of Political Science, who spoke of the 
exploratory function of universal education and of the value in the 
common-school curriculum of subjects mistakenly labeled as “fads.” 
In the evening Superintendent Newton Daugherty of Peoria spoke 
on “The Aim and Claims of History in the Secondary Schools.” The 
Saturday morning papers were given by C. B. Williams of Kalamazoo 
College, I. B. Burgess of Morgan Park Academy, Superintendent 
A. F. Nightingale of Chicago, and F. A. Manny, late principal of 
Moline High School. On Saturay afternoon the conference broke 
up into departmental meetings in astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
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classical languages, French, German, mathematics, physiography, 
and geology. 

Many of the University faculty members on these programs had 
themselves been teachers or administrators in the schools at an earlier 
point in their careers. Professor James, the chief speaker of the No- 
vember, 1896, conference, had once been the principal of Evanston 
High School and the principal of the model high school attached to 
the state teachers college at Normal, Illinois. Excluding Dewey and 
members of the Department of Pedagogy, there were thirty-seven 
full professors in the arts, literature, and science departments in 
1896-97. Of these, sixteen had had previous experience as teachers 
or administrators in subcollegiate schools. Two of the sixteen had 
also taught in normal schools and one had been a lecturer in peda- 
gogy at a state university. Outside the Department of Pedagogy there 
were, accordingly, faculty members whose knowledge of teachers’ 
problems was gained firsthand and who presumably could see the 
implications for school curriculum and school method of advances 
within their own field of scholarship. Many of these men were willing 
not only to address meetings on campus but also to travel to more 
distant places to talk to the Northern Illinois Teachers Association, 
the Dayton Teachers Club, the National Education Association, and 
similar teacher organizations. Dewey could count on them to work 
with the children of his experimental school and on men like Cham- 
berlin (geology ) and Starr (anthropology ) who had taught in normal 
schools to understand and perhaps even to sympathize with his 
pedagogical ideas. Of course, faculty members like Small and Vin- 
cent in sociology, Coulter in botany, and Hale in Latin had never 
taught in the lower schools yet helped the Dewey School, offered 
teacher-education courses in their departments, and were interested 
in pedagogical theory. 

No one on the faculty was a warmer friend of the public schools 
or a stronger believer in the value of pedagogical studies than Harper. 
He was just as willing as Chamberlin or Coulter or Dewey to invest 
time, energy, and thought in plans or activities to improve the schools. 
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He extended the hospitality of the campus to any group of teachers 
or parents who wished a place to meet and faculty to address them. 
He usually gave the welcoming speech, and, having opened the 
proceedings, he did not steal out the side door but stayed on to hear 
the speakers and participate in discussion. He was a member of citizen 
groups working to improve public education, and he served as chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the Civic Federation and 
later as chairman of the mayor's commission to study the administra- 
tion of the Chicago public schools. In 1896 he was invited to become 
a member of the Chicago Board of Education. Several of the Uni- 
versity trustees opposed his accepting the nomination because they 
felt that the University was still in the dangerous period of its infancy 
and that it should receive his undivided attention. They also feared 
that Harper, who was no man to spare himself, would injure his 
health were he to assume extra duties. Despite opposition and cau- 
tionary advice, Harper accepted the appointment. At the end of his 
term, for various reasons, Mayor Carter Harrison found it politically 
expedient not to reappoint him to the Board. But Harper's interest 
in the cause of public education did not flag nor did his admiration 
and respect for good teachers and good administrators. In 1902 at 
the Convocation that was addressed by William Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, Harper took advantage of the 
occasion to pay this tribute: 

For my own part, I am convinced that next in difficulty and in importance to 
the work of the president of the United States stands that of the superintendent 
of schools of our great cities. I can conceive no task more delicate or more re- 
sponsible, more taxing or more harassing, more helpful or more splendid than 
that which falls to the lot of the superintendent of schools in the city of Greater 
New York or in the city of Chicago. The work intrusted to the hands of these 
men is as sacred as that confided to any human being, and in the execution of this 
work they deserve the support of every good citizen [5]. 

As a citizen and educator Harper was eager to help the public 
schools; as a university president and scholar he was anxious to 
prepare superior teachers and develop an American science of peda- 
gogy. He was convinced that pedagogy should occupy a prominent 
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place in the curriculum of his institution. When a University trustee 
intimated that it was below the dignity of the University to publish 
the School Review (the journal in which this article appears now 
in 1959), Harper's blunt rejoinder was “As a University we are inter- 
ested above all things else in Pedagogy.” He believed the subject 
would be of value to students preparing to become college teachers 
as well as to those preparing for teaching in elementary and second- 
ary schools. Men endowed with a natural gift for teaching would 
benefit from “a careful study of the principles of pedagogy and the 
history of pedagogical methods,” while for men without this gift the 
subject would be absolutely necessary. This belief in the virtues of 
pedagogy led Harper from the beginning to think of establishing a 
department which would be staffed with professors of recognized 
reputation. We have already noted that he had appointed an associate 
professor of pedagogy, Julia Bulkley, in 1892. His correspondence 
at that time indicates that he may have had in mind inviting Charles 
De Garmo, the Herbartian, or G. Stanley Hall, the experimental 
psychologist, to head a department of pedagogy in the University (6). 

Dewey fitted in ideally with Harper's plans and needs. In Dewey, 
Harper had a head for the Department of Philosophy and a man 
to organize a department or subdepartment of pedagogical studies. 
Harper publicly and privately testified to Dewey's worth and to the 
significance of Dewey’s contributions. In his quarterly statement for 
Spring, 1896, Harper said, “It is our desire to do for the Department 
of Pedagogy what has not been undertaken in any other institution.” 
Again in his Report for 1898-99 he expressed esteem for Dewey and 
his conviction that the work of the Dewey School was “in the truest 
and highest sense University work” and that “no work can commend 
itself more heartily to the attention of the investigator than the study 
of the growth and development of the mind of the child and the 
adaptation of educational theories to such growth.” Privately Harper 
praised and encouraged Dewey. One instance of Harper's faith in 
the importance of Dewey’s projects occurred in 1899 when the Dewey 
School had run up a deficit of twelve hundred dollars. Harper feared 
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for the life of the school and wrote to a wealthy Chicago citizen 
asking for a donation and asking too that the citizen approach his 
friends in the school’s behalf. In the course of his letter Harper 
declared that he himself was going to give a hundred dollars toward 
relieving the deficit, that in the School a “magnificent piece of work” 
had been accomplished, and that nothing was being done “from 
which greater good may be expected for the public school system 
not only of Chicago and Illinois but of the entire country, than the 
work of the Elementary School, which is, after all, a pedagogical 
laboratory.” Ultimately the major portion of the deficit was wiped 
out when Harper succeeded in persuading the trustees of one of the 
academies affiliated with the University to pledge eight hundred 
dollars from their funds to the account of the Dewey School (7). 

For Dewey likewise the move to Chicago had turned out well. 
Harper had given him strong backing and almost perfect freedom 
to develop pedagogical studies, whether in the University depart- 
ment or in the laboratory school. He was at a university in which 
the president and a large number of the faculty were actively in- 
terested in the schools and in the betterment of the teaching pro- 
fession. He was not engaged in a lonely struggle to reform education; 
many of his colleagues in other departments and the president him- 
self were laboring toward the same end and were willing to help 
him. The University, too, with its hand extended hospitably toward 
teachers and their associations and with its unique administrative 
divisions of affiliation and extension, had given him means of access 
to an audience that could stimulate him, appreciate his ideas, and 
challenge his theory. He himself was not aggressive in seeking a 
listening audience; the University furnished him with institutional 
structures through which an audience could come to him and he 
to them. 

Beyond the University quadrangles there awaited Dewey a lay 
and professional audience troubled about the quality of public edu- 
cation and excited about educational. issues. This uneasiness and 
excitement had been inspired partly by disillusionment with the 
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fruits of universal education, partly by worry over widespread criti- 
cism of the Chicago schools, and partly by violent municipal con- 
troversy over the doctrine and practice of that intrepid educational 
warrior, Colonel Francis W. Parker. 

In the nineties many armies of reform were gathering—the labor 
unionists, the free silverites, the civil service reformers, the female 
suffragists, the settlement workers, the Populists. These armies may 
have been fighting different campaigns against different enemies, but 
each group was driven by feelings of anger or disappointment or 
disillusionment at the discrepancy between an American ideal they 
cherished and an American reality they were enduring. As always, 
the reflex of social, political, and economic disillusionment and dis- 
satisfaction was educational disillusionment and dissatisfaction. If 
there was something wrong with American life outside the schools, 
there must be something wrong within the schools. In the cause of 
public education certain promises had been made. To all citizens, 
the friends of public education had said: “Universal suffrage demands 
universal education.Educate your children and they will vote wisely 
on civic issues and elect for civic office men of intelligence and 
probity.” To the upper and middle classes, the friends of public 
education had said: “Let yourselves be taxed so that the children of 
the less fortunate will have the means of education. Then there will 
dawn a new day of universal reason and universal contentment; 
your property will be safe and your workers happy, virtuous, and 
productive.” To the lower classes the friends of public education 
had said: “Send your children to school. Education is the great 
equalizer of the conditions of men, the balance wheel of the social 
machinery. Educate your children and they will rise to the more 
profitable and more honorable employments of life.” Yet in the 
eighties and nineties, after a half-century of universal education in 
the northern states, American society exhibited what seemed not inci- 
dental but chronic political corruption, vandalism, rioting, unem- 
ployment, impoverishment, and generalized exploitation of one order 
by another. Present in America were those powerful emotions that 
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supply volitional energy for reform action that goes beyond mere 
fussing and puttering with things as they are. 

As elsewhere, in Chicago whatever there may have been of fin de 
siécle disillusionment with universal education did not bring criticism 
of public education as a policy or of the school as an institution. 
What was wrong, it was thought, must be something in the conduct 
of the schools, some inadequacy, some misdirection. In Chicago the 
citizens turned their attention inward upon curriculum and teaching 
method, and this scrutiny which was at first rather disorganized 
and tentative was suddenly transformed in 1898 into a full-fledged 
investigation. It was Chicago's fate in the April issue of the Forum 
to be the subject of one of J. M. Rice’s scathing articles on city 
school systems. An attack from an outlander brought to flame the 
smoldering dissatisfaction and uneasiness that many Chicagoans 
were feeling about their schools. A number of prominent citizens 
including Jane Addams, Marshall Field, George E. Cole of the Mu- 
nicipal Voters’ League, Mrs. Mary Wilmarth of the Civic Federa- 
tion, Bishop Samuel Fallows of the Episcopal Diocese of Chicago, 
Rabbi Emil Hirsch of Sinai Congregation, Congressman Julius 
Grozier, Judge A. N. Waterman, Thomas Morgan, the labor leader, 
and others formed an ad hoc citizens’ school committee and called 
a mass meeting of “all citizens who have at heart the interest and 
welfare of the public schools.” On April 25 a huge crowd of Chicago 
citizens met and voted unanimously that it was the right and duty 
of the people of Chicago to “inquire minutely into the workings of 
the public school system, because if the criticisms referred to are 
true there is grave cause for mortification and alarm” (8). A com- 
mittee of fifty was elected, and this was the first of several citizen 
committees and commissions that studied the Chicago schools in the 
nineties. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker's practice school at Cook County Nor- 
mal was the only Chicago school Rice had praised, and it was ru- 
mored that Rice had stayed in the city only long enough to listen 
to Parker fulminate on the defects of the schools and to visit one 
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horrible example picked out for him by Parker. This the Colonel 
vehemently denied, but the story illustrated one of the facts of life 
in Chicago: sooner or later almost every educational controversy 
eventuated in a bitter clash between the pro- and anti-Parker factions 
of the city. In the eighties Parker had decided to come to Chicago 
because he expected the city to become the “educational storm 
center” of the nation; on this statement a colleague was later to 
comment wryly that the Colonel for years “had labored industriously 
that the prophecy which he had made might be fulfilled to the 
uttermost” (9). 

The annual battles between Parker and the Cook County Board of 
Education or Board of Commissioners kept the cause of educational 
reform before the public and made educational issues among the 
most heated topics of municipal discussion. Each autumn when 
Parker presented his budget to the Board, his enemies would slash 
it to ribbons in hopes of maneuvering him into resigning. Then the 
pro-Parkerites (the Parkeroiacs) would rally to his side and attack 
the anti-Parker forces. The varying fortunes of the contending parties 
were played up in the newspapers under headlines flagrantly slanted 
in the direction of the paper's prejudices, whether “Cause of Edu- 
cation Crippled” (Sunday Herald) or “Col. Parker and His Fad 
Factory’ (Tribune). Sometimes Parker's enemies on the Board 
would construct tests and administer them to the children of his 
practice school. The results would be published in the newspapers, 
and a great clamor would arise about “glorified mudpie making.” 
Parker's friends would counterattack by polling schoolmen to show 
that the tests were unfair and the interpretation of the results illogi- 
cal; while Parker himself would strike back by proclaiming with 
suitable embellishments that the child, not subject matter, should 
be the center of instruction, and he would release letters from W. T. 
Harris, G. Stanley Hall, and other schoolmen and educators praising 
his school and his progressive methods. Invariably the doughty 
Colonel emerged the victor, and invariably his enemies would have 
at him again the next year (10). 
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When Dewey came to Chicago, he followed the Colonel’s banner. 
He was, for example, a combatant in the gravest of the crises that 
Cook County Normal was to experience in its history of narrow 
escapes and perils barely surmounted. The County Board of Com- 
missioners had refused to appropriate money for the school in 
December, 1895, and offered it and the land on which it stood to 
the Chicago Board of Education. Instead of accepting the gift forth- 
with, the city board engaged in delaying tactics, obviously disinclined 
to take over a school which would increase their budget by forty 
to fifty thousand dollars a year and shift the scene of annual conflict 
between pro- and anti-Parkerites from the county building to city 
hall. In this emergency, when it seemed that the Parker school might 
wither away from lack of funds, the social, political, economic, and 
educational reform groups of the city joined together to put pressure 
on the city board. Speaking out for the acceptance of the normal 
school were the Civic Federation and its Educational Committee, 
the president of the Chicago Women’s Club, the president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, the people at Hull House, 
Rabbi Hirsch, the Union Workman—a labor newspaper, the Wood- 
lawn Improvement Club, groups of Chicago public school teachers 
and principals, and other persons and organizations. 

On December 16 Ellen Starr, a resident at Hull House and with 
Jane Addams, the founder of the settlement, wrote to President 
Harper requesting that he accompany her, Mrs. Marion Foster Wash- 
burne, a member of the Educational Committee of the Civic Feder- 
ation, and Dewey to the Chicago Board of Education meeting. 
Harper did not go but apparently sent Professor Rollin Salisbury of 
the Geology Department as his representative. Salisbury, a normal 
school graduate, Miss Starr, Professor Chamberlin of the Geology 
Department, James Tufts of the Philosophy Department, and Dewey 
sat through several hours of pointless discussion by members of the 
city Board of Education. The next day’s Chicago Evening Post carried 
a long article about the four University of Chicago professors who 
had gone home in disgust from the meeting. Incorporated in the 
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article were a letter to the editor from Dewey and a strong state- 
ment from Salisbury advocating the city’s acceptance of the Parker 
school. Dewey’s letter was temperate in tone. He asked that justice 
be done, that the city take advantage of the offer and keep the present 
faculty until the end of the school year, and that in the meantime 
experts be consulted as to ways of making the school a resource 
which would give Chicago the best schools in the country. He ended 
by pledging his own efforts “as head of the pedagogical department 
of the university, to any and every cooperation possible to helping 
the public schools of Chicago through the instrumentality of a train- 
ing school.” 

The decisive meeting of the Chicago Board of Education was 
scheduled for the night of January 29, 1896. All that afternoon crowds 
of people came to the rooms of the Board hoping to catch the mem- 
bers there and to persuade them to accept the Parker school. By 
seven thirty the seats of the main room were filled, people were 
standing in the aisles, and crowds extended down the corridors as 
far as the elevators. When Mr. Thornton, Parker's inveterate enemy, 
spoke, “a storm of hisses” drowned his voice; when the vote was 
finally taken and the Board approved the transfer of Cook County 
Normal to the city, the crowd applauded “vociferously.” Once again 
Parker and his allies had prevailed against the Philistines (11). 

To Parker should not go all the credit for Chicago’s interest in 
educational issues and problems in the eighties and nineties. The 
attention and emotions of Chicagoans were engaged by other ques- 
tions besides those posed by the “fads” versus sanitized three R’s 
controversy. Should German be eliminated from the elementary- 
school curriculum? If not, should the languages of other ethnic groups 
be introduced? Should there be periodic reappraisals of school fund 
property? If so, should the rents of long-term lessees be raised as 
the value of the school land increased? Nevertheless, Parker’s war- 
fare with city and county boards and the arguments, testimony, and 
documentation advanced on both sides had the virtue of familiar- 
izing a certain number of persons, lay and professional alike, with 
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the principles of the new education and with its views on appropriate 
method, curriculum, and learning theory. 

An audience quickened and instructed by conflict and debate over 
such issues was available to Dewey. Some members of this audience 
came to campus to meetings and lectures; some registered for cam- 
pus courses. Others Dewey was able to reach off campus through the 
University’s Extension Division, which, like the system of affiliation, 
was an administrative innovation of Harper's but designed to bring 
the University and its faculty out to the community both downtown 
and in the suburbs. In Dewey’s first two years at the University, for 
instance, he gave class-study or lecture-study courses in psychology 
or pedagogy at the Chicago Athenaeum, Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago Free Kindergarten, and Hull House, and in School 
District Number 1 and School District Number 8, and in Austin, 
Illinois, and Evanston, Illinois. The number of people attending these 
courses averaged well over a hundred and sometimes as many as 
three hundred and fifty. To illustrate, one of the first two off-campus 
courses Dewey gave on arriving in Chicago was devoted to “Special 
Topics in Psychology” and was held at the Cook County Normal 
School in the Autumn Quarter, 1894. The course was attended by 
some 239 persons, mostly from the Parker faculty and student body. 
An eye-witness account of the last meeting of the course is worth 
quoting because it pictures vividly, despite its syrupy prose, the dif- 
ference in the personalities of Dewey and Parker and the paternal 
but respectful feeling the older man had for the younger: 

Dr. Dewey is one of the quietest and most modest appearing men imaginable. 
He appears like a gentle young man who is studious and willing to learn. To see 
him on the platform in his gray sack coat, drooping moustache, hair parted in the 
middle and his “excuse me for intruding” air, as opposed to Col. Parker, with 
his massive bald head, his impressive and aggressive personality and his “you had 
better not get in my way” air, one would never dream that the quiet man with his 
level eyebrows and pleasant, gentle voice, was the lion, and the great Colonel 
Parker was the lamb. Such, however, is the case. Col. Parker sits ai one side of 
the platform, listening, often with closed eyes, as is his wont, to the agreeable 


voice of Dr. Dewey, as he quietly utters those radical ideas which simply remove 
the bottom from all existing forms of educational effort. . . . 
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At the close of the lecture—which in itself is artistic, for instead of sending off 
a literary sky-rocket at the end, he simply turns away and melts into the nearest 
chair—one of the bright girls of the training class stepped up and handed him 
a beautiful bouquet of pink and white carnations. . . . He rose, and true to his 
nature, uttered just the right thing, in about six words, thanking his listeners for 
the stimulus they had furnished him, which was all a man could desire. 


Col. Parker then arose, and in an unnaturally tame voice, which indicated to 
those who know him best a mighty surging torrent of emotion within, said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, if what Dr. Dewey has been telling you is true, the world 
is wrong. If what he says is true, the millions upon millions of dollars which are 
expended upon our public school system, is not only spent in the wrong way, 
but we are dulling bright intellects and doing incalculable harm to the future 
generations. Only when we seat [ourselves] at the feet of the little child, will the 
millenium come [12]. 

Dewey, to be sure, had access to other platforms than those pro- 
vided by the University and to other audiences than those prepared 
for him by Parker. He was a member of the Illinois Society for Child 
Study and of the National Herbart Society. The first helped to 
develop the field of experimental psychology and to start the child- 
study vogue in the schools; the second spearheaded the attack on 
formal discipline and was instrumental in dissolving the theory un- 
derlying the old memoriter, symbol-centered, recitation school. 
Dewey was on the executive council of the National Herbart Society, 
and his first major contribution to educational theory was his “Interest 
in Relation to Training of the Will,” written as a supplement to the 
Society’s Yearbook for 1895. Both the Illinois Society for Child Study 
and the National Herbart Society enabled him to have intellectual 
and social intercourse with a theoretically oriented audience, and 
the discussion following the presentation of papers forced him to 
defend and clarify his own ideas and consider the formulations of 
other theoreticians. The two societies, of course, played an important 
part in the great revolution in American education that began in the 
nineties. The passing of the old educational order cannot be under- 
stood without due recognition of the completeness of the attack 
leveled against it. Under criticism from some members of every 
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class in the lay population (owing to the broad societal disillusion- 
ment of which we have spoken earlier) and under assault from 
practitioners and theoreticians alike among the professionals, the old 
education was thought to lack practical and theoretic justification, 
and it therefore underwent change massive and rapid for so sprawl- 
ing an institution as the American school. There is no need here to 
point out the parallels between the educational situation existing in 
the nineties and that existing in the 1950's, although there are very 
important differences, such as the comparative scarcity today of the- 
oretic criticism. 

Dewey's access to political and social reform groups in the city 
was probably gained at first through Hull House associations. As 
early as January, 1892, while still at Michigan, he had lectured in 
the Thursday Series at Hull House. Until he left Chicago and the 
Midwest in 1904, he was active in the settlement’s affairs and a 
regular lecturer and discussant on philosophical, psychological, and 
educational topics. Hull House was a natural center for reform- 
minded people in the city; here they mingled and became acquainted 
with one another and the causes that each was championing. We 
have already seen how in 1895-96 these persons and groups co-op- 
erated to save the Parker school, and this is just one example of the 
effectiveness of the alliance that linked them together. 

The contacts Dewey had with reform groups through Hull House, 
the Civic Federation, the Chicago Women’s Club, the Cook County 
Normal School, and the University were advantageous in securing a 
clientele for the Dewey School. His was a tuition school and an 
experimental school. The parent who enrolled a child had to have 
money and had to be willing to run the risk of exposing the child 
to a new and therefore untried form of education that might be 
damaging or a waste of time or less effective than the prevailing 
conventional type. Without having as yet made a thorough study of 
the social-class status of the Dewey School children, I would estimate 
that the pupils were faculty children and children of middle- and 
upper-class families. The parents’ motives were, no doubt, mixed. 
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There was the appeal, especially to members of the University fac- 
ulty, of the scientific and intellectual nature of the experiment; there 
was perhaps the belief that with small classes and near-tutorial 
instruction from competent teachers the child was bound to receive 
an education that would better equip him for the competition of 
life and for rising in the world. There was, finally, the humanitarian 
motive which stemmed from the genuine unselfish spirit of reform, 
the practical idealism, the zeal for improving the lot of the unfortu- 
nate and underprivileged that lay behind the defense of the Parker 
School and the founding of Hull House, the Civic Federation, and 
the Municipal Voters’ League. As one of the Dewey School parents 
wrote: “We hoped that the learning of a university, that rare peda- 
gogical insight, combined with earnest watchfulness and experience 
of the teachers and parents, might throw light upon what the social 
life of all communities, and especially of less favored communities, 
should be. We hoped that all children might be helped to the rich 
inheritance of what should be theirs, by the perfect growth of all 
their powers.” Or, again, as another parent wrote in a private letter 
to Harper, the purpose of the Dewey School was to hasten the day to- 
warc the “rational education of our city’s children and so on over the 
lands where children and teachers and homes are scattered” (13). 
The relation of the Dewey School to the forces of reform in Chicago 
can be epitomized most simply by sketching the background of the 
William Kents and the Charles R. Cranes. These two families were the 
mainstay of the Dewey School. William Kent was the young million- 
aire who had inherited the lots on which stood slums and houses of 
prostitution in the back-of-the-yards district. He had been “con- 
verted” by Jane Addams and had razed the buildings and opened on 
his land in 1892 the first children’s playground in the city of Chicago. 
As a reform candidate, he had run for alderman; he had won his elec- 
tion and the right to raise his voice against corruption and graft in the 
city council. He was also a member of the famous Committee of Nine 
of the Civic Federation, which Lincoln Steffens in The Shame of the 
Cities held up as a model reform organization to be imitated by the 
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rest of the country. When George E. Cole resigned as the fighting 
executive of the Municipal Voters’ League, Kent volunteered for the 
presidency and carried on the crusade against the “grey wolves” at 
city hall. Kent’s successor when he resigned in 1900 was Charles R. 
Crane. Crane, like Kent, had inherited wealth and developed a social 
conscience. Of him Harold Ickes said, “You never had to ask Charles 
Crane how much money he was going to give a good cause. You al- 
ways knew he would give until it hurt.” Crane set up a million-dollar 
trust fund for the widows and children of his conipany employees; he 
donated a nursery to Hull House; he helped start Robert La Follette’s 
weekly magazine; later he was vice-chairman of Woodrow Wilson’s 
finance committe and leader of the International Famine Relief Com- 
mittee. Kent and Crane were authentic upper-class liberals of the turn- 
of-the-century stamp, and it is significant that they not only sent their 
children to the Dewey School but that they also contributed generous- 
ly to it, canvassed their friends for funds to tide it over periods of dis- 
tress, and fought for it when its existence was threatened (14). 

We have painted a panorama of the educational scene in Chicago 
during the middle nineties. Using a method of pointillism, of instance 
and datum, we have attempted to convey an impression of the vitality 
and excitement of the campus and city life to which Dewey gave, from 
which he received. Our canvas should be examined from some such 
set of postulates as these. Institutional changes are made by people; in 
our society people act in response to persuasion; if the reformer is to 
effect change, he must persuade people; to persuade them, he must 
reach them with his arguments and proposals; institutional structures 
provide him with avenues by which he can reach an audience and by 
which an audience can reach him; persuasion is facilitated if the audi- 
ence is already in a state of “readiness.” Moreover, as we are interested 
here in the reformer rather than in his program and its effect upon the 
audience, we must also add to our framework certain statements about 
the temperament and psychological makeup of the particular reform- 
er whom we are studying. He needs stimulation and challenge from 
people and events in order to work out his ideas; he needs encourage- 
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ment and support for projects which give him the experiences he must 
have in order to put substance and concreteness into the form of his 
abstract ideas. 

We have suggested that Dewey found at the University freedom to 
develop his thought as he would and that he had support and encour- 
agement from Harper. Thanks to Jane Addams, Parker, and political, 
social, economic, and educational reform groups, there existed on 
campus and in the city an interest in educational reform and a concern 
for public education, and thus Dewey had available a potential audi- 
ence for his ideas and a potential clientele for his school. He gained 
access to lay and professional audiences and they to him through 
institutional structures like the University’s affiliation and extension 
divisions, the National Herbart Society, and Hull House. 

The interrelationship between Dewey’s environment and his 
thought can be demonstrated in several ways. We can scrutinize his 
ideas and discern upon them the imprint of persons and events. Or 
we can cull his books, articles, and letters for testimony like his com- 
ments about the influence of the “friendly conflict of different schools 
of educational thought” during the Chicago years and about the 
“moral aid” rendered him by Dewey School parents (15). Instead let 
us offer pragmatic and psychological evidence. Dewey was a man of 
enormous sensitivity, delicately receptive and open and exposed as 
few human beings are to stimulation from people and events; yet 
the “inward laceration” inflicted upon him by the separations and 
divisions of his New England heritage and culture fostered in him 
an “intense emotional craving” for unity (16). The tensions generated 
by the surface incompatibility and diversity of experiences and the 
emotional need to assimilate these into some sort of unity, and his 
genius, were what made him a great philosopher. Life in Chicago was 
highly charged with intellectual and social energy; Dewey partici- 
pated widely and variously in this life; the stimuli thrusting in upon 
him were numerous, diverse, and powerful. The effort to fuse these 
stimuli, these experiences, into a coherent pattern must have imposed 
a tremendous strain upon him and may, in fact, account for the con- 
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tentiousness and peevishness which he displayed now and again in his 
Chicago period and which were unusual in a person normally so mild, 
diffident, and serene. But it is the harvest of this strenuous intellectual 
effort and emotional strain that yields the most convincing proof of 
the effect of the Chicago environment on Dewey: in ten extraordi- 
narily creative and productive years he developed an original and 
mature philosophic system, with a metaphysics, a logic, an ethics, 
and a psychology. 

Toward the end the stimulation mounted, the support dwindled. 
After 1901, when the Parker school was absorbed by the University, 
Dewey and Harper became estranged, and Parker died. Dewey was 
made the director of a School of Education containing an elementary 
and high school that approximated conventional schools much more 
closely than did his small experimental school; his new faculty split 
into factions and became hostile; his wife upon whom he relied to 
mediate between himself and the school faculty was dropped from 
her post as principal. Then, despite his belief in the educative value of 
experience, he resigned and so withdrew from a situation which pre- 
sented an opportunity to work out the bearings of his educational 
ideas in a form more accommodated to the realities and demands of 
regular community schools. Because he was both more intelligent 
and more moderate than his later brokers and popularizers, had he 
stayed at Chicago we might have received from him a more viable 
educational theory and methodology, and we might have been spared 
much of the unseemly bickering and rough-and-tumble brawling that 
have hindered our educational progress during the last half-century. 
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